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Art. I. Mr. Salt’s Voyage to Abyssicia. 


Particle concluded from p. 352. of the Review for December.} if 


I’ our last number, we anchored with the author of this work 
in the bay of Amphila, where the first intelligence which 
greeted him was of as unpromising a nature, with reference to 
the ulterior objects of his expedition, ashe could readily imagine. 
We must previously state that, having waited at Mocha till 
November for the return of his messenger without hearing any 
tidings of him, Mr. Salt had determined to proceed at all 
hazards; and he had been induced to fix on this bay as the point 
from which he would commence his inland-journey, in pre- 
ference to the ordinary route from Massowa, by the decided 
opinion of Captain Rudland, joined to his own experience of 
the difficulties attending the latter plan of operations. He was 
now informed that ‘the gelve’ which he had ¢ dispatched from 
Mocha still remained at Amphila; that Yunus was dead, 
having, as it was generally reported, been poisoned ; and that 
the messenger had failed in obtaining an intercourse with the 
Ras, owing to the interference of the Nayib of Massowa; who 
had sent down two armed dows to attempt the seizure of 
Yunus’s boat, and to prevent the English from opening a com- 
munication with Abyssinia by the way of Amphila.’ This in- 
telligence was confirmed on the first interview with Hadjee 
Ally, the messenger ; who had in the interval procured a cop 
of the Nayib’s circular letter to the land of the Dumhoeta,’ 
(meaning, to the chieftains of the Bedowee tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amphila,) by which the treachery of that potentate 
was made fully apparent. 

Though highly important with the view of ascertaining the 
best mode of communication with the country, nothing can be 
more uninteresting to the general reader than the detail of those 
petty acts of violence, duplicity, and extortion, by which the 
dealings of the Mohammedan tribes on the western coast of 
the Red Sea have been immemorially distinguished ; and the 
narrative of Mr. Salt’s operations in Amphila Bay is of this 
description, though interspersed with occasional anecdotes and 
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traits of character, which cannot well be detached from their 
places. A native chief undertook, notwithstanding the mandate 
of the Nayib, to convey to Mr. Pearce, at Antalo, the intel- 
ligénce of Mr. Salt’s arrival, and of his plans, with proposals 
for the Ras’s co-operation: but the letters which that brave 
English seaman sent in reply, and which are highly charac- 
teristic of the simplicity, firmness, and strong natural sense 
of the writer, earnestly dissuaded Mr.S. from his projected 
enterprise, and recommended him to proceed by the old route 


of Massowa, notwithstanding the conduct of the Nayib. The’ 


intelligence of the removal of the Aga at that place, wise 
arbitrary acts (in conjunction, with the Nayib) had been dis- 
claimed by his successor, seems finally to have determined him: 
but, in order to do strict justice, it is proper to sum up in Mr. 
Salt’s own words the public motives which, on the most mature 
deliberation, influenced him thus to resign the hopes which he 
had conceived of penetrating to the capital of ‘Tigré by a route 
not yet explored by him. 


¢ I had now secured one important point, the means of again com- 
municating with the Ras, and of giving him early information of m 
plans, though I own it was with great hesitation that I finally resolved 
upon the route it might be advisable to pursue. During my stay I 
had acquired sufficient insight into the character of these tribes to 
feel assured that J might have been enabled by great management, 
though with considerable risk, to accomplish my journey through 
their country ; yet, could I even have effected it, such strong ob- 
jections remained against the plan, that it appeared to me, notwith- 
standing any additional expence, delay, or hazard which might be 
incurred, that the road by Massowa ought decidedly to be preferred. 
Mr. Pearce’s letters and my own experience had taught me, that 
during the unsettled ‘state of the tribes then existing, no trade or 
regular intercourse could be carried on through Madir; whereas an 
established intercourse was carried on with Massowa, which, though 
attended with occasional difficulties, and obstructed by many shame- 
ful exactions, had not for many years been actually interrupted. My 
passing from Madir would probably have shut up this channel for 
ever ; the enmity of the Sirdar and Nayib would have been impla- 
cable, and it appeared not unlikely that the tribes on the coast might, 
on our account, have been precipitated into a war, which would have 
been equally destructive to themselves and to our interests; and all 
these consequences must have taken place without my being able to 
ascertain the real situation of affairs at Massowa. On the contrary, 
by going to that place, I should be enabled at once to face all diffi- 
culties, and I saw no reason to despair, notwithstanding the hostile 
letter from its chiefs, of bringing them to a satisfactory termination.’ 


The following is the traveller’s account of the present geo- 
graphical state of this district of the coast and its inhabitants : 


‘ The 
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‘ The country round Amphila forms part of an extensive tract 
formerly termed the kingdom of Dankali, the sovereign of which 
was engaged at an early period in the wars carried on by the Kings 
of Hurrur and Adaiel against Abyssinia. The inhabitants are nearly 
allied by their habits and language to the Adaiel, and their go ag 
territories lay contiguous till the great inroad of the Galla, who, by 
advancing to the coast in the neighbourhood of Asab, manage | 
separated them. Both the district and the people inhabiting it sti 
retain the name of Dankali, but the latter is now subdivided into a 
great number of petty tribes, each ruled by its own peculiar chief. 
The tribe of greatest consequence is that of the Dumhoeta, who hold 
possession of the coast from Béloul to Aréna, besides considerable 
districts in the interior: the number of their fighting men may be 
computed at one thousand. Next to these may be reckoned the twa 
tribes of the Taieméla and the Hadarem, each of which can bring 
two hundred men into the field; both having their residence among 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of the salt plain. Adjoining 
them to the northward dwell the Belessua, partly dependent on the 
Taieméla, while to the southward at Ayth, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood, reside the small tribes of Adoole and Modeto, who 
are chiefly employed in a sea-faring life, and are connected, as I have 
before remarked, with the old settlers on the islands lying off the 
coast. The remaining tribes are termed Adalhu, Aisamalhu, Ke 
dimto, Weéma, Mushick, and the Assamominto ; thé last of which 
is ruled by a brother of Alli Govéta, dwelling in the neighbourhood 
of Aréna. ‘To the north-west of these, lies another tribe, completel 
independent, called Russamo, which is generally at variance with all 
its neighbours. ; 

‘ All the tribes above mentioned speak the same language, and may 
be considered as Danakil; their united forces are said to amount to 
full six thousand men. 

‘ These tribes profess the religion of Mahomed, of which, how- 
ever, they know little more than the name ; they have neither priests 
nor mosques in their country. In their manners they are rude and 
uncultivated, leading a wandering life among the hills, and shifting 
about as occasion requires from station to station in search of pasture 
for their cattle. Each tribe is perfectly independent ; though all are 
ready at a short warning to unite for a common cause; and being 
daring, resolute, and active, their numbers would render them a 
formidable enemy were it not for their want of arms, their poverty 
not allowing more than one in ten to possess a spear, a knife, or any 
other weapon of offence. 

‘ The women on the coast possess very pleasing and agreeable 
features, and whenever we entered their huts were very civil in offer- 
ing us a seat, and in affording us a draught of water, which was the 
only refreshment their poverty could supply. Of every other article 
of sustenance an extreme scarcity prevails throughout.the country. 
Indeed, no people in the world is more straitened with respect to the 
necessaries of life; a little juwarry bread, a small quantity of fish, an 
inadequate supply of goats’ and camels’ milk, and a kid on very parti- 
eular occasions, constitute the whole of their subsistence. In the inte- 
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rior they livea little better, and possess large droves of cattle, which, 
during the rainy season, yield abundance of milk. As there did not 
appear to be any cultivation of the ground in practice among this 

eople, it may be strictly termed a pastoral nation. All the natives, 
cod men and women, have an extraordinary craving after tobacco ; 
they smoke it, take it in the form of snuff, and are in the habitual 


"practice of chewing it, which, in a certain degree, I imagine, satisfies 


the calls of hunger. The dress of the men consists of a single piece 
of Arabian or Abyssinian cloth loosely wrapped round the body, and 
their hair, which is crisped, is curiously dressed out, frizzed, pow- 
dered with brown dust, and covered with grease in a similar way to 
that practised by the Hazorta and other tribes on the coast. The 
dress of the women is somewhat more modest than that of the men, 
though not very appropriate to their sex, part of it being formed of 
a close covering resembling a species of drawers, the edges of which 
are variously ornamented with kowries and other shells. Their hair 
is plaited in small ringlets, and their arms and legs are adorned with 
bracelets of ivory and silver. The drudgery of the house, such as 
grinding corn, baking the bread, and fetching the water, is as usual 
allotted to the females ; while the males pass their time in tending 
their cattle, or more frequently in smoking and idleness.’ 


In addition to these observations, Mr. Salt mentions two 
peculiar circumstances, from which, he thinks, a conjecture 
might be formed respecting the Egyptian origin of these people. 
The first is their abhorrence of the flesh of common fowls, which 
is common to them with the nations of Adniel and the Somauli; 
the other, the pyramidal construction of their sepulchral monu- 
ments. — The thermometer, during his stay, was generally at 
about 78 or 79 in the shade; falling, in the month of December, 
as low as 72, when a shummall or north-west wind arose, 
attended with the appearance of pillars of sand, sweeping in 
various directions across the plain. ‘I never,’ says Mr. S., 
‘ heard of any accident occurring from these ‘ moving pillars 
of sand,” nor did the natives appear to entertain any particular 
dread of them. I have myself been enveloped in a portion of 
one of them, the effects of which were exceedingly unpleasant, 
making the whole of my skin feel parched and dry; but I 
experienced no actual suffering from it, either at the time or 
afterwards.’ . 

Mr. Salt quitted the bay of Amphila on the 23d of January 
1810, and on the roth of February entered the harbour of 
Massowa. We must not, however, accompany him thither with- 
out first noticing the interesting discovery made by him, which 
ascertained the bay of Howakil to be the same with that which 
is mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythraan Sea, as celebrated 
for producing the stone called by the antients Opsian, or Obsi- 
dian. Some conjectures as to their identity had been formed 


by Lord Valentia and Mr. S. on their previous voyage to the 
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Red Sea: but the fact is now proved, as far as such a circum- 
stance admits of proof, by Mr. Salt having actually found on 
the spot a quantity of the specific substance in question: speci- 
mens of which have been brought home. He has thus been 
doubly fortunate, not only in settling a disputed point of antient 
geography, but also in rescuing the authority of Pliny from the 
ridicule of Salmasius. Dr. Vincent, who suggested the great 
probability of eifecting the discovery in the maaner in which it 
is now accomplished, but who, owing to the incorrectness of 
the charts, could fix on no spot on the coast agreeing with the 
description in the Periplus, must no doubt have been highly 
gratified by this confirmation of his ideas; and not less by the 
mode in which Mr. Salt has complimented him with the 
honours of the Evpyxz. 

Mr. Coffin, who had been dispatched from Amphila with 
the last letters to Pearcé and the Ras, on the roth of January 
preceding, had in the meanwhile effected his mission in safety, 
by the road over Mount Senafé ; a route of which no European 
traveller has given any account since the celebrated Father Lobo, 
who made his way into the interior of Abyssinia by the same 
passage. Immediately on receiving Coflin’s last intelligence, 
Pearce prepared to set out for the purpose of meeting his old 
fellow-traveller, and conducting him in safety to the Ras; and, 
attended by Coffin and a considerable escort of Abyssinians 
provided by the Ras, he had. reached Massowa on the day pre 
vious to Mr. Salt’s arrival. 


‘ I found Mr. Pearce, to my great surprise, very little altered in 
complexion, and he spoke English almost as perfectly as when I left 
him. It was truly gratifying to witness his raptures at finding him- 
self once more among Englishmen, and in an English ship. In the 
fullness of his heart he seemed to consider every countryman on board 
as a brother, and it was interesting to observe, with what respect apd 
astonishment our sailors looked up to him in return, from the various 
accounts they had previously heard of the intrepidity with which he 
had surmounted so many dangers. He subsequently gave proofs of 
extraordinary activity ; and his knowledge of a slip, considering how 
long he had been absent from every thing of the kind, was very re- 
markable, for though we had several excellent sailors on board, there 
was not a single person that could follow him aloft, owing to the 
rapidity with which he darted from one point of the ship to another. 

‘ I was also glad to find that the cultivation of his mind had kept 
pace with the improvement of his bodily powers. ‘To a complete 
knowlege of the language of Tigré, which is reckoned by the natives 
weet we difficult to acquire, he had added a tolerable share of the 
Amharic, and possessed so perfect an insight into the manner¥ and 
feelings of the Abyssinians that his assistance to me as an interpreter 
became invaluable.’ 
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We shall be excused for not dwelling on the transactions a¢ 
Massowa, which present very little variety from the usual detail 
of delays and extortions on the part of the Nayib and his people, 
to which we have been so accustomed by Bruce’s and Mr. Salt’s 
former narratives. In one respect, however, Mr. S. was more for- 
tunate than the experience of prior occasions might have led 
him to hope; for the Nayib and his two sons, ¢ laying aside their 
excessive rapacity in endeavouring to extort presents, were very 
obliging, and seemed to possess many valuable qualities, parti- 
cularly the eldest, Hamed, whose conduct with regard to his 
family appeared to be very exemplary.’ 

On the 25th of February, ‘with a pleasure somewhat similar 
to that expressed by Gil Blas, when he escaped from the 
robbers’ cave,’ Mr. 5. quitted Arkeeko, and commenced his 
journey into the interior; in company with a party which he 
describes as being ¢ probably the largest that had ever left the 
coast since the time of the Portuguese expeditions in the 17th 
century.’ Of these, besides Mr. Salt himself and Messrs. 
Pearce and Coflin, only two were Englishmen, viz. Mr. Smith 
the surgeon, and a servant named Thomas Ingram; three were 
Arabs, and about a hundred were Abyssinians, mostly followers 
of the Ras. Fourteen only, of the whole company, were 
furnished with fire-arms and spears, ‘the others carried merely 
slings, knives, and short heavy sticks.’ It is not our intention 
to follow the author closely in this expedition: but, giving 
briefly the dates of his principal operations, for the sake of con- 
nection, we shall think that we are consulting both our own 
ease and our reader’s pleasure by henceforwards abandoning 
the thread of our narrative, and selecting only such particulars 
from the remainder of the work as are either most curious in 
themselves or will best suit with the prescribed limits of our 
undertaking. Pursuing the road by Dixan and Adowa, Mr. 
Salt and his suite arrived on the 14th of March at Chelicut ; 
the place which the Ras had appointed for the reception of his 
mission, and where he was found according to his engagement. 
Here Mr. Salt first became fully acquainted with the impos- 
sibility (as already mentioned) of his proceeding to Gondar; 
and between this place and Antalo he remained during the rest 
of March and the whole of April, with the exception of about 
ten days which were spent in an excursion to the banks of the 
river ‘T'acazze. On the 2d of May, he took leave of the Ras 
at Antalo, and finally departed from Chelicut on the sth; 
whence, rejoining his former track after having visited Giralta 
and the pass of Atbara, he again reached Arkeeko on the 23d, 
embarked at Massowa on the qth of June, and landed at Mocha 
on the roth of the same month. It is evident from this outline 
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of his expedition that he was not enabled to see much of the 
country that was absolutely new to him, except on his short 
excursion to the ‘Tacazze: but he made the best of the oppor- 
tunities which were afforded him for strengthening his former 
acquaintance with Abyssinia and its inhabitants; and, accord- 
ingly, his present work will tend more than any that has 
hitherto been published to familiarize the reader with that in- 
teresting portion of Africa. 

It is not the least pleasing, nor (with a view to future inter- 
course) the least important part of the information here commu- 
nicated to us, which arises from the renewal of our acquaintance 
with particular individuals noticed by the author on his former 
journey; and the first that occurs to us is the venerable Bahar- 
negash Yasous, who, as ruler of the north-eastern districts of 
Abyssinia, is the personage, next to the Nayib himself, of most 
immediate consequence to the European traveller : 


« At one o’clock we arrived near Dixan, and rode up immediate] 
to my former habitation, situated at the bottom of the hill on which 
the town is built. Here the Baharnegash Yasous came out to receive 
us, and greeted us with the hearty welcome of an old acquaintance. 
The venerable aspect of this respectable chief, his mild and agreeable 
manners, and the remembrance of the services he had rendered us on a 
former occasion, added a peculiar gratification to our meeting, and 
the plentiful stock of maiz and other good cheer hospitably provided 
for our entertainment, after the hard fare we had been obliged to rest 
satisfied witlr on our journey, raised the whole party before evening 
into very exhilarating spirits. 

* March 4.— At the break of day the well known sound of the 
Baharnegash’s voice calling his family to prayers excited my atten- 
tion, when I immediately arose and joined his party. At this moment, 
the interval of four years, which had elapsed since my former visit, 
appeared like a mere dream. —The prayers which he recited consisted 
of the same words, were pronounced in the same tone, and were 
offered up with the same fervour of devotion which I had before so 
often listened to with delight: and, when the ceremony was con- 
cluded, the good old man delivered out his orders for the day with a 
patriarchal simplicity and dignity of manner that was really affecting 
to contemplate.’ 


At his return to Massowa, this amiable old man insisted on 
accompanying our traveller to the limits of his jurisdiction on 
the summit of the frontier mountain Assauli; and Mr. Salt 
takes leave of him with the following eulogium : 


‘ Among all the men with whom I have ever been intimately ac- 
quainted, I consider this old man as one of the most perfect and 
blameless characters. His mind seemed to be formed upon the purest 
principles of the Christian religion ; his every thought and action ap- 
pearing to be the result of its dictates. He would often, to ease his 
mule, walk more than half the day ; and as he journeyed by my side, 
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continually recited prayers for our welfare and future prosperity. On 
all occasions he sought to repress in those around him every improper 
feeling of anger; conciliated them by the kindest words, and excited 
them by his own example to an active performance of their several 
duties. If aman were weary, pe would assist him in carrying his 


burthen; if he perceived any of the mules’ backs to be hurt, he would 
beg me to have them relieved ; and constantly, when he saw me en- 
gaged in shooting partridges or other birds, he would call out to 
them to fly out of the way ; shaking his head and begging me in a 
mournful accent not to kill them. I have remarked in my former 
journal, that with all this refined feeling of humanity, he was far from 
being devoid of courage, and I had opportunity subsequently of wit- 
nessing several instances of his bravery, though he appeared on all 
occasions peculiarly anxious to avoid a quarrel. At the present time 
he was at variance with the Nayib of Massowa, and therefore did not 
think it right to venture farther towards the coast. On his going 
away I presented him with an hundred dollars, and a small piece of 
broad cloth to make a kaftan, and we parted, I believe, with mutual 
regret ; at least for my own part I can truly say, that ] have seldom 
felt more respect for an individual than I did for this worthy man.’ 


In his progress from Adowa to Chelicut, Mr. Salt was induced, 
by the persuasion of Ayto Debib, the principal Abyssinian in 
his suite, to pay a visit to the Ozoro Asquall, the lady in com- 
mand of the district, daughter of Ayto Manasseh, and wife of a 
certain chief of the country of Temben with whom the Ras had 
forced her into a second marriage. According to.the custom 
which prevailed, she retained possession of her family-estates, 
together with her maiden name, notwithstanding her marriage. 
The description of this visit may serve as a pendant to Mr. 
Bruce’s adventures with the court ladies at Koscam; and, from 
this account, it should seem that a traveller, with sufficient 
leisure and inclination, needs not despair of rendering himself 


equally agreable to the Ethiopian fair with the successful 
Yagoube : 


¢ Though our arrival was quite unexpected, she received us with 
great attention ; and, on our entrance, introduced us to her husband, 
who happened at this time to be on a visit to her: he appeared to be 
a young man of mild and agreeable manners, but was said to possess 
no very extraordinary ability. The lady herself was tolerably hand- 
some, but was seen to great disadvantage, owing to the family being 
in deep mourning, on account of the death of Ayto Manasseh ; it 
being usual on such occasions to disfigure the person as much as pos- 
sible, in proof of the sincerity of their grief: in fact, it may be con- 
sidered as a sort of scriptural mourning which is practised in this 
country, both men and women clothing themselves, literally, in ** sack- 
cloth and ashes.”? Our hostess was, at the time of our introduction, 
engaged in giving a fast dinner to some of her dependants, as is cus- 
tomary during the season of Lent, whieh the higher classes of Abys- 
sifians observe.with strict and scrupulous attention. 
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‘ In the evening a second repast was prepared for our party, and 
the lady, as well as the husband, oletndh freely with us of the maiz. 
‘The former appeared to be of a remarkably gay and cheerful dispo- 
sition, and not particularly reserved in her manners; frequently intere 
changing cups with her friend, Mr. Pearce, across the table, and evi- 
dently expressing regret at the restraint imposed by her husband’s 
presence: the whole scene, indeed, though not uncommon in other 
countries, afforded a striking instance of the superiority which ladies 
of rank in Abyssinia are accustomed to assume over their husbands. 
A trifling circumstance that took place in the course of our convi- 
viality contributed much to my amusement: I had given a ring to 
our hostess and another to her spouse, but the lady not being satisfied 
with the one she possessed, managed by artful endearments to coax 
her husband out of the other, telling him, among other reasons to 
induce him to comply, that, “ if he would not part with it, it would 
be plain he loved the ring better than herself!’ ’ 


Mr. Salt’s reception by the Ras was, as we have already in- 
timated, of the most flattering kind: 


‘ All the chiefs who were present stood up uncovered on our en- 
trance. ‘The old man himself, who was seated on his couch, rase up 
with eagerness to receive me, like a man suddenly meeting with a long 
lost friend, and, when I made my salutation, joy seemed to glisten 
in his eyes, while he welcomed me with an honest warmth and cordi- 
ality that nothing but genuine and undiguised ew could inspire. 
A seat was immediately pointed out for me on his left hand, which is 
considered as the second place of distinction; the one on his night hand 
being occupied by Kasimaj Yasous, a brother of the reigning Emperor. 
This prince was fairer than the generality of his countrymen, the 
features of his face were very regular and handsome, and he appeared 
to be extremely courteous in his manners. The Ras himself did not 
seen to have been much altered during my absence, and the pleasure 
which he evidently manifested at our meeting was exceedingly grati- 
fying to the whole of our party. He inquired with great anxiety re- 
specting my health, and declared, that he had always felt a kind of 
presentiment that he should see me once again before he died. After 
a few, more compliments, customary on a first meeting, had been in- 
terchanged, a repast was set before us, which had been prepared for 
the occasion ; and we were then conducted to a house fitted up for 
my reception, which had for some time before been inhabited by Mr. 
Pearce, and possessed better accommodations than are generally to be 
met with in an Abyssinian habitation.’ 


In the journal of his former expedition, Mr. Salt had described 
the Ras, according tohis then conceptionof that prince’s character, 
as * owing his elevation more to his cunning than to his strength 
of character.’ He now recants that opinion, and candidly 
acknowleges that this chief ‘is distinguished still more for his 
intrepidity and firmness than by the policy with which he has 
uniformly ruled the country under his command ; having been 
successfully engaged in upwards of forty battles, and having 
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evinced on these occasions even too great a disregard of his 
own personal safety in action.’ 

At the time of Mr. Bruce’s arrival, in 1770, Ras Welled 
Selassé was ‘a young man of some consequence about the 
court ;? whence the author concludes that, at the period of his 
last visit, the Ras could not be less than 64 years old. His father, 
Kefla Yasous, governed the province of 'Tigré for a short time pre~ 
vious to the return of Ras Michael into that district; when the 
son withdrew to the fastnesses, and continued to carry on a 
predatory warfare ¢ till the death of the old lion, as the former is 
emphatically styled in the country.’ * 


¢ During this period, while Ras Michael was seeking his life, he 
challenged any two chiefs in the army opposed to him to fight on 
horseback ; and two men of distinguished bravery having been made 
choice of for the purpose, he went down into the plain to meet them, 
and killed both with his own hand ; possessing, notwithstanding his 
small and delicate form, such peculiar skill in the management of two 
spears on horseback, that it was said in the country to be unequalled. 
This unexampled exploit raised his character as a warrior to the 
highest pitch.’ 

_ On the succession of Degusmati Gabriel to the government 
of Tigré, Walled Selass¢ was treacherously made a prisoner at 
Adowa, but shortly afterward escaped from the place of his con- 
finement and sought refuge with the Galla, who received him 
with open arms. After the death of Gabriel, he again entered 
Tigré, in opposition to a rival claimant, whom he defeated 
in several battles, and declared himself ** Governor of all the 
provinces’ eastward of the Tacazze.” In this high situation, 
he successively espoused the cause of three of the ephemeral 
sovereigns of Abyssinia, whose names are recorded in Mr. Salt’s 
former relation, and received from them in return the confirm- 
ation of his assumed dignities; and, finally, he agreed with 
Guxo, the governor of Gojam, to place on: the throne the pre- 
sent emperor, Ayto Egwala Sion, who still remains (or did at 
the time of Mr. 5.’s last visit at Antalo) ‘ neglected at Gondar, 
with a very small retinue of servants, and an income by no 
means adequate to the support of his dignity; so that, as he 
possesses neither wealth, power, nor influence in the state, 
royalty may be considered for a time as almost eclipsed in the 
country.’ 

The duties of the Ras’s office, and the competency of Welled 
Selassé to the faithful discharge of them, are thus summed up 
by the traveller : : 
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* Mr. Salt has given, in a note, two or three interesting charac- 


. teristic anecdotes of the old lion, for which we regret our inability to 


make room. 
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‘ Throughout the extensive district of Tigré, all crimes, differences, 
and disputes, of however important or trifling a nature, are ultimately 
referred to his determination, all rights of inheritage are decided ac- 
cording to his will, and most wars are carried on by himself in person. 
To rule a savage people of so many different dispositions, manners, and 
usages as the rae requires a firmness of mind, and a vigour of 
constitution, rarely united in the same individual at his advanced age ; 
yet, whenever I have seen him in the exercise of his power, he has 
shewn a vivacity of expression, a quickness of comprehension, and a 
sort of commanding energy, that over-awed all who approached him. 
During his continuance in power, he has made it his uniform practice 
to treat the different attempts at rebellion with perfect indifference ; 
so that when those concerned in such conspiracies have, in their own 
imagination, brought affairs to a crisis, he has constantly expressed 
contempt, rather than alarm at their machinations. | 

‘ After a second attempt against his life by the same persons, he 
has been repeatedly known to pardon, and even to permit the parties 
convicted to attend about his court, priding himself particularly on 
having never been guilty of the cruelties of Ras Michael, and being 
led with reluctance to the condemnation of a common culprit ; while 
no possible provocation can induce him “ to cut off a limb, put out 
the eyes,”’ or commit any other of the atrocious acts which stained the 
character of that extraordinary leader. His common mode of punish 
ing those who conspire against him, is by taking away their distri 
for, as I have heard him often declare, “ men are only saucy Me 4 
their stomachs are full ;”? a saying peculiarly applicable to the Abys- 
sinians, who, when ruled with a hand of power, make admirable sub- 
jects; but when left to their own wills, become intolerably presump- 
tuous and overbearing.’ 

When he visited the Ras, during his stay at Chelicut, (which 
were frequent, and of long duration,) Mr. Salt ¢ generally found 
him engaged in the administration of justice, or in receiving 
chieftains and ladies of consequence, who came from distant 
parts of the country to pay their duty ; and, when otherwise 
unemployed, invariably occupied in playing at chess, a game to 
which he appeared greatly devoted.’ In addition to this. 
pastime, Mr. Pearce had the credit of having introduced his 
highness to a knowlege of the less noble game of draughts, 

The Ras’s wife, being a sister of the Emperor, was obliged 
by the jealousy of her husband to observe rigidly the etiquette 
prescribed by her rank, which prohibited her from appearing in 
public; she was therefore seen but once by Mr. Salt, who 
describes her as possessing a person which, in any country, 
might be esteemed handsome; and as a favourer of the 
English, and much attached to Pearce, through her regard 
for his wife. She has fallen a victim to the small-pox since 
Mr. Salt’s departure. 

On the author’s return from his excursion to the Tacazze, 
the Ras paid him the unprecedented compliment of a personal 
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visit; and, previously to his departure, he had several long con- 
ferences with Mr. S. on the subject of his mission. In one of 
these, our countryman was made acquainted by the Ras with 
the circumstances of aviolent opposition, which had been excited 
by many of the chiefs and by the priests at Axum, to the re- 
ception of an English embassy : — but, although some few, he 
added, still remained hostile, ‘*the greater part feel convinced 
of your friendly intentions.” 

* He concluded with saying, “* As to myself, I shall never cease to 
pray for your king, and, if God spare me, I will before long, with 
the guns he Kas sent me, establish the Emperor in his rights at 
Gondar, and settle the religion of the country. Wee all say this is 
right and the other is right in religious matters, but, as Alika Barea 
has told me, I believe we shall only wander about in the dark till we re- 
ceive a lesson from'you.”’ This he spoke very earnestly.’ 


Shortly afterward, the Ras expressed a strong desire that 
another Englishman, ‘like Mr. Pearce,’ should be left behind, 
for the purpose of managing those formidable engines, the guns 
above mentioned; and Mr. Salt, having before had an inti- 
mation of Coflfin’s inclination to remain, answered him by saying 

he would certainly oppose no desire correspondent to the 
s wish, in any of his companions. Mr. Coflin accordingly 
tinues with his friend Pearce in the service of the govern- 
ment of Tigre; and it is not one of the least flattering circum- 
stances in the prospect of any future intercourse with Abyssinia, 
that two such men are now established there, and are so high in 
the confidence and esteem of the governor. ‘The narrative of 
Pearce’s adventures, which occupies a long and very interesting 
chapter of this work, abounds in valuable information; not 
only as to the character of the man himself and of the Ras, his 
employer, but with respect to the different tribes inhabiting 
this eastern district of Abyssinia, and their neighbours the 
Galla, to be found in no previous account of the country. 
He is evidently a man whose sense and observation are not in- 
ferior to his extraordinary boldness, promptitude, and decision 
of character ; and we rejoice in the prospect of a continuation 
of his journal, which Mr. Salt holds out, since the time of his 
(Mr. S.’s) departure. 

We cannot quit this interesting Ras without recording the 
particulars of his final leave-taking, and the last expressions of 
his good disposition and wishes with regard to a commercial 
intercourse with this country : 

¢ During the following day, while preparations were making for 
our departure, the Ras appeared to be much depressed, wished 
me to keep continually near him, and often fixed his eyes upon me 
with a sorrowful expression, repeatedly inquiring, * if I should ever 


again return to the country.” ‘T’o which I answered, with some de- 
gree 
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gree of reluctance, that “ T believed, I should never again undertake 
the voyage.” I found, that.adream, which he had had a few nights 
before, had left a strange impression, respecting me, upon his mind, 
‘© He fancied, that he was sitting on the brow of a hill, and, that he 
saw me, ina plain below, passing along and sowing grain with both 
hands, and that the corn sprung up instantaneously round me in 
great profusion ; while, at the same instant, he perceived, that his lap 
was full of gold.” It is astonishing what an effect trifling cireum- 
stances of this description produce in a country where the minds of 
the inhabitants are deeply tinged with superstition anda love of scrip 
tural lore. - 

‘ In the course of the ensuing night, we paid our last visit to the 
Ras: he was much affected, and the parting was painful on both 
sides. During the visit, he again expressed, in the strongest terms, 
his gratitude to our Sovereign, for regarding the welfare of so remote 
acountry; and professed his most anxious wish to encourage, By 
every means in his power, an intercourse with Great-Britain; at the 
same time, expressing with great sincerity his fears, that the country 
which he commanded might not be able to supply any quantity of 
valuable commodities sulbbcitnt to recompence our merchants for en« 
gaging in so so precarious a trade; more especially as the Abyssimians 
were not much acquainted with commercial transactions, and the un- 


settled state of the provinces prevented the usual circulation of gold» _ 
and other articles which are brought from the interior. - Could ate 


plan, however, be arranged for obviating these,difficulties, he assum 
me, that he would most readily concur in carrying it into effect, 
though, he observed, it would be useless for him to interfere with 
the Mahometans on the cvast, so long as that power had a naval 
superiority in the Red Sea. There was so much good sense in these 
remarks, and they so exactly corresponded with my own views of tlie 
subject, that they did not admit of any reply ; except the declaration, 
that I would never lose sight of the interests of Abyssinia, and that 
I was disposed to think, that his Majesty’s ministers would find a 
pleasure in doing their utmost to promote the welfare of his country. 
This and similar conversation had engaged us from two o’clock A.M. 
till day-light, when we rose to take our leave. The old man, on this 
eccasion, got up from his couch, and attended us to the door of his 
hall, where he stood watching us, with tears running down his face, 
until we were fairly out of sight.’ 


Among the principal persons who visited Mr. Salt during 
his residence at Chelicut, we must not omit to mention * Dofter 
Esther, both on account of his own personal character and the 
peculiar species of information which was collected from his 
testimony. ¢ He evinced,’ says our traveller, ¢ on all occasions 


ee ee 





* Dofter, says the author, seems’ to be a term derived from the 
Latin Doctor ; signifying, as with us in Europe, a person devoted 
to, or eminent in, learning. Whence it could have found its ree 
into Abyssinia he does not attempt to conjecture: probably, throug 
the Jesuit missionaries in the fifteenth century. 
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an uncommon desire for geisha renation respecting thé 


English, and, in return, see to take great pleasure in 
answering my enquiries” He was resident at Gondar during 
the period of Mr. Bruce’s visit to that metropolis, and lived 
with him in habits of intimacy. ,He must therefore have been 
far advanced in age at the time of Mr. Salt’s embassy : but, as 
he appears to have retained the full possession of all his facul- 
ties, arid those were of a superior order, his evidence ought not 
on that groufd to be regarded with suspicion. The account 
which he furnished of Bruce is minute and curious, and Mr. S. 


. considers it a8 containing a fair abstract of what is recol- 


lected in Abyssinia respecting that traveller. We shall merely 

point out the most striking instances in which it varies from 
fr. Bruce’s own narrative. 

«The first is the circumstance of Mr. Bruce being appointed 







»to a command of cavalry, which is denied, the corps mentione 
* by him as placed under him having been at the time subject to 


the orders of another person. It is farther denied that Mr. B. 
was ever actually engaged in war, but admitted that he qas 
present as a spectator at ove battle ; and this (it is remarkable) 
seems to be confirmed by a reference to his own journal, edited 
by Mr. Murray, which is on many occasions much more modest, 
in speaking of himself, than his subsequent narrative. * No 
shummut, or district, was ever given him; though he was said 
to have frequently asked for the government of Ras el Feel, 
which was at one time held by Netcho, and subsequently by 
Ayto Confu.’ Amba Yasous, prince of Shoa, never visited 
Gondar during Mr. Bruce’s stay ; and, here again, the Dofter’s 
authority seems to be confirmed by the silence of the Journal. 
‘On my enquiry respecting the story of the Worari, he said he 
had heard of the practice, and believed it to be true ; but with 
regard to the living feast described by Mr. Bruce, he declared 
fhat he had never witnessed any such cruel practice, and 
expressed great abhorrence at the thought.? We do not 
altogether think, nor indeed does Mr. Salt assert, that Dofter 
Esther’s negative assertions are to be received, on all these 
points of evidence, as cai Mr. Bruce’s positive state- 
ments; and, considering the distracted state of the government, 
it does not appear to us impossible that Yagoube may have been 
actually invested with the high offices to which he pretends, 
without the circumstance being remembered by or known to 
the Abyssinian man of letters. Where Bruce’s journal is silent, 
the confirmation seems indeed to be very strong and almost 
irresistible ; and, on another point, the charge against him re- 
lative to the memory of his companion Balugani is of a graver 
nature than either of the former, as tending directly to impeach 
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his gratitude and candour a$ well as honesty, and it is unfortun- 
ately too clearly established. We shall not, in this place, enter 
into a discussion of a nature so painful in itself, and which 
would necessarily extend to a greater length than we can afford; 
and, for the same reasons, we shall barely notice a remaining 
head of accusation, viz. the extraordinary narrative of digging 
up the body of King Joas, which Mr. Salt pronounces to be 
evidently false from its decided repugnance to the best known 
and most established principles of Abyssinian ceremonial and 
doctrine. We suspect that Mr. Salt intends us to refer to the 
same general topic of censure on Bruce, a passage which we 
have already quoted respecting the pillars of sand thrown up by 
the desert: but, if such were his design, we beg leave to 
suggest to hum that his personal experience, being confined toa 
narrow tract of sand along the sea-coast, can establish nothing 
whatever against the authority of Bruce’s reports respecting the 
hatural phenomena of the immense wastes of Nubia. With 
regard to * the living feasts,” Mr. 5. candidly admits that he is 
obliged to recall in part what he advanced on that subject in 
relating his former tour; and he now allows that instances of 
the sort are sometimes known to occur, in the haste of a 
journey or a military expedition. The principle being once 
established, that the Abyssinians are not absolutely restrained, 
either by a sense of humanity or by natural abhorrence, from 
such a practice, we are almost inclined to think that it must be 
a longer residence in the country that will justify Mr. Salt in a 
positive denial of the occasional recurrence of such a fact even at 
festivals and solemn entertainments. Not that we believe it to 
be correct in the manner, and to the full extent, of Mr. Bruce’s 
representation; and, as on many similar occasions of difference, 
for want of a competent arbitrator, we feel ourselves obliged to 
resort to the old and generally safe maxim, that ¢ truth lies 
-between.” us 

From that part of the present volume which is occupied by a 
narrative of the author’s tour to the banks of the Tacazze, we 
had originally intended to have made some extracts: but the 
space which we have already traversed is too great to admit of 
farther extension; and we can only refer our readers once 
more to that which we would gladly have selected for their 
amusement, as containing a very picturesque description of a 
part of the country which has been hitherto unexplored by any 
Englishman. 

Mr. Salt’s antiquarian and historical researches are of a cha- 
racter that will intitle him to a high rank in the class of literary 
travellers; and his conjectures appear to us to be often singu- 
larly happy. The reader will remember his learned and suce 

cessful 
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cessful investigations relative to the inscription at Axum, ins 

troduced into the narrative of his former voyage. During the 

present, he embraced the opportunity of revisiting that curious 

monument; and, on a very diligent comparison, he was grati- 

fied to find that the greater part’ of his former conjectures were 

verified. The variations which he notices are not very material, 

but will tend still farther to establish his reputation for accu- 
racy of detail and minute personal inspection. He must pardon 
us, however, if we take the liberty to remark that, in an in- 
stance immediately preceding, his love of conjecture seems to 
us to have betrayed him into somewhat of the puerility generally 
charged on minute verbal critics. How the simple practice of 
tying two offenders together by the girdle, or cloak, or any 
other part of their clothing, should have occurred to him as 
illustrating the very plain and naked story of Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s wits, is really a question of which the solution nd 
seem to involve a new principle of mental association ; and we 
cannot wonder at Mr. Salt’s friend, who (as he candidly in 

forms us in a note) ‘ observed to him that the testimony of the 
wife alone might have been sufficient to justify Potiphar’s con- 
duct,’ without the intervention of any explanation drawn from 
a practice apparently so casual and unimportant as that of 
binding two culprits together on their way to the seat of justice, 
— Of a very different spirit are the author’s conjectures relative 
to the site of the antient city of Adulis. ‘Though he was un- 
fortunately prevented by illness from ascertaining their result 
by a personal visit to the supposed spot, they afford, together 
with those already noticed relative to the bay of Howakil, a 
very favourable specimen of the peculiar talent which drew 
them forth; and they appear to justify us in the assertion that 
Mr. Salt is a person eminently qualified both by inclination 
and habits of-mind for enlarging, by the result of actual obser- 
vations, the existing stock of critical knowlege on the subject 
of geographical antiquities. 

With regard to the writer’s remaining qualifications for the 
difficult and hazardous enterprise undertaken by him, (of which 
the preceding pages contain, we believe, a tolerably correct 
abstract as to the general result,) it is irapossible to speak too 
highly, as far as we may be allowed to judge of them from the 
evidence afforded by his work. He appears to be singularly 
zealous in the pursuit of his objects, and indefatigably active 
in the attainment of them. An union of firmness and temper, 
of quickness in receiving and tenacity in retaining impressions, 
with critical acumen in sifting and soundness of judgment in 
discriminating between them, constitutes the basis of a travel- 


a ler’s most important accomplishments ; and all these we may 
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fairly ascribe to Mr. Salt in a degree by no means common or 
frequent. 

Our readers may be somewhat surprized that they have yet 
heard nothing of the result of Mr. Stuart’s mission to the 
unknown kingdom of Hurrur; and we confess that our own ex-~ 
pectations were so highly wound up on the subject, that we baa 8 
experienced no small disappointment when, towards the con- 
clusion of the work, we were informed that the want of space 
or of time for the insertion of these details had induced Mr. 
Salt to abandon his original intention of incorporating them in 
his volume. We shall look, indeed, with confidence for the 
performance of his promise to make them the subject of a 
future publication : but we think that he ought not to have been 
iz deterred by the apprehension of their swelling the present ¢ to 

an unreasonable length,’ from making them form a part of it, 
ince he had certainly pledged himself that they should. We 
pi not, however, be so unreasonable as to quarrel with him 
or an act of non-performance so easily rectified ; especially as 
its omission on this occasion is to be compensated by a pro- 
mised continuation of Pearce’s journal, and extracts from the 

Ras’s correspondence. 

Thirty-seven excellent plates, maps, and charts, decorate this 
volume: but we have to regret that it is not furnished with an 
Index, the want of which is adequately supplied by an analy- 
tical Table of Contents. | ' 

Men. 








~~ 


Art. II. Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians before the 
Time of Constantine the Great ; or an enlarged View of the Eccle- 
siastical History of the First Three Centuries. Accompanied with 
copious illustrative Notes and References. Translated from the 
Latin of John Laurence Mosheim, D.D., late Chancellor of the 
University of Gottingen, by Robert Studley Vidal, Esq., F.S.A. 
Svo. 2 Vols. sl. 1s. sewed.. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


7} HETHER the theologian or the general scholar be employed 

in ascertaining the nature of Christianity, including both ° 
doctrine and discipline, it is of the greatest moment to investi- ° 
gate the state and condition of the Christian church previously _—! 
to its union with the civil power, or its patronage by the 
emperors of the world. The period, therefore, which the his- 
tory now before us embraces ought to be minutely investigated; — 
and we are surprized that the work of Mosheim, intitled De _ 
Rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum Magnum, and which | 
especially details the epoch in question, was not long ago trans- 
lated. At last, this desideratum is supplied, and we congratu- «| 


late the public on the execution of the task. ‘To the excele | , 
Rev. Jan. 1815. C lence, , 
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lence, indeed, of the performance which has been the object of 
Mr. Vidal’s labours, testimonies without end, and suchas are of 
the greatest weight, might be adduced; for scarcely has any writer 
of eminence had occasion to refer to it who does not pronounce 
its encomium: a matter of no wonder when we bear in mind 
the importance of the subject, the judgment and discrimination 
which the author displays in treating it, the vast information 
which the work imparts, and the luminous and fair manner in 
which it is given. 

Of the causes that led to the formation of the original, we 
have the following account in the author’s preface, by which it 


is introduced : 


¢ The work which I here offer to the public owes its origin rather 
to a fortuitous concurrence of circumstances, than to any regular pre- 
meditated design. My Jnstitutes of Christian History having met 
with such a rapid sale, that every copy was disposed of within fous 
years ; the worthy person, at whose expence they were printed, urged” 
me to publish an enlarged and improved edition of them. In com- 
pliance with his wishes, I sat down to a revision of the work ; and 
having compared its contents with the origiaal ancient authorities, to- 
gether with what else was to be met with on the subject in the writings 
of the learned, and also with such notes and observations as a daily 
course of reading and reflection had enabled me to make, I perceived, 
or rather my attention was again caught by what for many years be- 
fore I had perceived to be the case, that in the history of Christian 
affairs, some things had been almost entirely omitted, others not pro- 
perly represented, and not a few, either from negligence, a partial 
view of the subject, or the placing of too great a reliance on the in- 
dustry of others, altogether misconceived. | 
‘ Whatever remarks of this kind presented themselves, were care- 
fully minuted.down, with a view to render the proposed fourth edition 
of my book-both more complete and of greater utility than the pre- 
ceding ones. Proceeding constantly in this way, my collection of 
notes at length acquired no inconsiderable degree of bulk ; and the 
more frequently I considered them,, the more disposed I felt, (for we 
naturally conceive a regard for what has cost us some pains,) to be- 
lieve them not wholly unworthy of being preserved. In the course 
of time, a thought suggested itself to me of writing a set of Com- 
mentaries: on .Christian affairs, upon a different scale; reducing my 
observations within a narrow compass on such topics as had been suf- 
ficiently treated of by others, and, at the same time, giving a more 
¢opious and satisfactory discussion of those matters which:a lon 
course of study and attention had rendered more particularly familiar 
to me, aid respecting which I had obtained a precise and accurate 
knowledge. I mentioned this idea to the person above spoken of, 
who had submitted to me the proposal of publishing an enlarged edi- 
tion of my former small work, and it met with his approbation : but, 
as the undertaking was of some magnitudey. we agreed that the work 
should be published in separate parts; taking care, however, _ 
eac 
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each division might be so far complete in itself as not to have the ap- 
pearance of being disjointed, or awkwardly torn off from the rest. 
The work was accordingly taken up by me without delay ; and I have 
now to express my hope, that what is here offered to the public as 
the first part, (but which may be considered as forming a work of 
itself,) may be productive of the wished-for beneficial effects.’ 


The first part, which, as the author observes, forms a work 
of itself, was the only portion which he lived to finish, and 
constitutes the valuable addition now made to the stores of 
English literature. Although the subsequent portions would 
have been highly gratifying from such a pen as that of Dr. 
Mosheim, the most important is decidedly that which has been 
executed. 

Of the translation, Mr. Vidal gives a very just account when 
he says ¢ that he has, throughout the whole work, endeavoured 
to exhibit the sense of his original with the most scrupulous 
fidelity, but at the same time without so closely pursuing that 
object as to sink the spirit of his author in a tame and servile 
translation.’ Not less fully do we concur with him in the 
opinion, ¢ that his labours are not discreditable to himself or in- 
jurious to the reputation of that illustrious author, to whom it 
has been throughout his most anxious wish and intention to do 
justice.’ If, however, we readily admit that the translator’s 
style is clear, and well suited to the subject, we cannot venture 
to promise that his version of the Commentaries will be so 
acceptable as that which Dr. Maclaine has given of the General 
History. ‘The oneisa work of a popular nature, calculated for 
numerous readers ; the other, of great research, entering much 
into detail, and which cannot be relished except by persons 
who are already conversant with ecclesiastical history. ‘The 
nature of the latter, also, is not the only circumstance which 
will confine the study of it to a few ; its concoction is such as, 
if not faulty, renders the perusal of it highly irksome and toil- 
some; and the title which it bears would have allowed that the 
greater part of the matter, which has been thrown into the notes, 
should have been incorporated with the text. As it is at pre- 
sent constructed, it will be in request only with the inquisitive ; 
and, although no person who makes pretensions to liberal and 
enlarged knowlege can dispense with the diligent study of it, 
the scholar can by no means be satisfied with it in frame and 
Structure. While, however, we deliberately thus express our- 
selves, let us not be supposed insensible to the rare treasures 
which it contains. 

In the first volume, we meet with two preliminary chapters, 
which constitute a very necessary introduction to these Com- 
mentaries. Dr. Mosheim here takes a view of the civil, 
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religious, and literary state of the world in general, and of the 
Jewish nation in particular, at the time of the birth of our 
Saviour. ‘The speculative darkness and moral depravity which 
then prevailed are exemplified in numerous instances. Having 
shewn that virtue and sanctity of morals were not promoted by 
the polytheistic religions of the Roman world, the author pro- 
ceeds to display their actual effects : 


¢ Under the influence of such circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the state of society should have become in the highest 
degree depraved. The lives of men of every class, from the highest 
to the lowest, were consumed in the practice of the most abominable 
and flagitious vices: even crimes, the horrible turpitude of which was 
such, that it would be defiling the ear of decency but to name them, 
were openly perpetrated with the greatest impunity. If evidence be 
required of this, the reader may at once satisfy himself of the truth of 
what is here said, by referring to Lucian among the Greek authors, 
and to the Roman poets Juvenal and Persius. In the writings of the 
former in particular, he will find the most detestable unnatural affec- 
tions, and other heinous practices, treated of at large, and with the 
utmost familiarity, as things of ordinary and daily occurrence. 
Should any one conceive that these or other writers might give the 
rein too freely to their imagination, and suffer themselves to be car- 
ried into extremes by their genius for satire and sharp rebuke, let 
him turn his attention to those cruel and inhuman exhibitions which 
are well known to have yielded the highest gratification to the inha- 
bitants of Greece and Italy, (people who, in point of refinement, pos- 
sessed a superiority over all other nations m1 the world,) the savage 
conflicts of the gladiators in the cireus: let him cast his eye on that 
dissoluteness of manners by which the walks of private life were pol- 
luted; the horrible prostitution of boys, to which the laws opposed no 
restraint ; the liberty of divorce, which belonged to the wife equally 
with the husband; the shameful practice of exposing infants, and 
Oy Pee e ae ; the little regard that was shewn to the lives of 
slaves ; the multiplicity of stews and brothels, many of which were 
consecrated even to the gods themselves. Let him reflect on these, 
and various other criminal excesses, to the most ample indulgence in 
which the government offered not the least impediment, and then say, if 
such were the people distinguished beyond all others by the excellence 
of their laws and the superiority of their attainments in literature and 
the arts, what must have been the state of those nations who possessed 


none of these advantages, but were governed entirely by the impulses 
and dictates of rude and uncultivated nature !’ 


In a summary of the uses to be made of his picture of hea- 
thenism, Dr. M. adds : 


‘ Ishould hope, that from this view it will appear of what in- 
finite advantages the Christian religion hath been productive to the 
world, and its inhabitants ; I mean not only in a spiritual sense, by 
opening to us the road that leads to salvation and peace, but also in 
the many and vast improvements ; government and meer Ne 
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which its influence gave rise. Take away the influence which the 
Christian religion has on the lives of men, and you at once extinguish 
the cause to which alone those unspeakable advantages which we en- 
joy over the nations of old can be fairly or justly attributed.’ 


The sketch of the worship and religion of the Jews, and of 
their various sects, is not only executed in a very satisfactory 
manner, but serves to prepare the mind of the reader for the 
ample discussion of Christian affairs which follow. It is 
observed that A 


‘ Two sorts of religion flourished at that time in Palestine, the 
Jewish and the Samaritan; and what added not a little to the cala- 
mities of the Hebrew nation, the followers of each of these regarded 
those of the other persuasion with the most virulent and implacable 
hatred, and mutually gave vent to their rancorous animosity in the 
direst curses and imprecations. The nature of the Jewish religion may 
be collected from the books of the Old Testament ; but at the time 
of our Saviour’s appearance, it had lost much of its original beauty 
and excellence, and was contaminated by errors of the most, flagrant 
kind, that had crept in from various sources. The public worship of 
God was indeed still continued in the temple at Jerusalem, with all the 
ceremonies which Moses had prescribed; and a vast concourse of 
people never failed to assemble at the stated seasons for celebrating 
those solemn festivals which he had appointed ; nor did the Romans 
ever interfere to prevent those observances: in domestic life, likewise, 
the ordinances of the law were for the most part attended to and re- 
spected: but it is manifest, from the evidence brought forward b 
various learned writers, that even in the service of the temple itself, 
numerous ceremonies and observances, drawn from the religious wor- 
ship of heathen nations, had been introduced and blended with those 
of divine institution ; and that, in addition to superstitions like these 
of a public nature, many erroneous principles, probably either brought 
from Babylon and Chaldea by the ancestors of the people at their re- 
turn from captivity, or adopted by the thoughtless multitude, in con- 
formity to the example of their neighbours the Greeks, the Syrians, 
and the Egyptians, were cherished and acted upon in private. 

‘ The opinions and sentiments of the Jews respecting the Supreme 
Deity and the Divine nature, the celestial genii or. ministering spirits 
of God, the evil angels or demons, the souls of men, the nature of our 
duties, and other subjects of a like kind, appear to have been far less 
extravagant, and formed on more rational grounds than those of an 
other nation or people. Indeed it was scarcely possible that the 
should altogether lose sight of that truth, in the knowledge of which 
their fathers had been instructed through an immediately Divine com- 
munication ; since it was commonly rendered habitual to them, even 
at a tender age, to be diligent in hearing, reading, and studying the 
writings of Moses and the prophets. In every place where any cone 
siderable number of Jews resided, a sacred edifice to which, deriving 
its name from the Greek, they gave the appellation of synagogue, was 
erected, in which it was customary for the people peguiity to as- 
semble, for the purposes of worshiping God in prayer, and hearing 
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the law publicly read and expounded. In most of the larger towns, 
there were also schools under the management of well-informed 
masters, in which youth were taught the principles of religion, and 
also instructed in the liberal arts.” 


The remainder of the volume comprizes the history of the 
first century, and Vol. ii. includes the whole of the second. 

Dr. M. thus draws a correct representation of the govern- 
ment of the church in the first three centuries : 


¢ A primitive bishop was, as it should seem, none other than the 
chief or principal minister of an individual church, which, at the pe- 
riod of which we are speaking, was seldom so numerous but that it 
could be assembled under one roof. He taught the people, admi- 
nistered what are termed the sacraments, and supplied the ailing and 
the indigent with comfort and relief. With regard to the perform- 
ance of such duties as it was impossible for him to fulfil or attend to 
in person, he availed himself of the assistance of the presbyters. 
Associating, likewise, these presbyters with him in council, he in- 
quired into and determined any disputes or differences that might 
subsist amongst the members of his flock, and also looked round and 
consulted with them as to any measures which the welfare and pros- 
perity of the church appeared to require. Whatever arrangements 
might be deemed eligible, were proposed by him to the people for 
their adoption, in a general assembly. In fine, a primitive bisho 
could neither determine. nor enact any thing of himself, but was 
bound to conform to and carry into effect whatever might be resolved 
on by the presbyters and the people. The episcopal dignity would 
not be much coveted, | rather think, on such terms, by many of those 
who, under the present state of things, interest themselves very warmly 
on behalf of bishops and their authority. Of the emoluments attached 
to this office, which, it may be observed, was one of no small labour 
and peril, I deem it unnecessary for me to say any thing: for that 
they must have been extremely small cannot but be obvious to every 
one who shall consider that no church had, in those days, any other 
revenue than what arose from the voluntary offerings, or oblations as 
they were termed, of the people, by far the greater part of whom 
were persons of very moderate or slender means; and that out of 
these offerings, in addition to the bishop, provision was to be made 
for the presbyters, the deacons, and the indigent brethren.’ 


In the subsequent passage, we have an account of the origin 
of a very important innovation : 


‘Although all the churches had, at the commencement of this 
century, various laws and institutions in common, which had been re- 
ceived from the apostles themselves, and were particularly careful in 
maintaining with each otlyer a certain community of tenets, morals, 
and charity ; yet each individual church, which had a bishop and 

resbyters of its own, assumed to itself the form and rights of a little 
distinct republic or commonwealth; and with regard to its internal 
concerns was wholly regulated by a code of laws, that, if they did 
not originate with, had, at least, received the sanction of the people 
: iI constituting 
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constituting such church. This primitive liberty and independence, 
however, was by degrees relinquished, and it became the practice for 
all the minor churches within a province to form themselves into one 
large association, and to hold at stated seasons, much after the man- 
ner of confederate republics, a convention, in which the common in- 
terests and welfare of the whole were taken into consideration and 
provided for. Of the immediate authors of this arrangement we are 
uninformed, but it is certain that it had its origin in Greece; and 
there are many things which combine to prove, that during this cen- 
tury it did not extend itself beyond the confines of Asia. In process 
of time, however, the very great advantages attending on a federation 
of this sort becoming apparent, other provinces were induced to fol- 
low the example of Greece, and by degrees this form of government 
became general throughout the whole church; so that the Christian 
community may be said, thenceforward, to have resembled one large 
commonwealth made up, like those of Holland and Switzerland, of 
many minor republics. These conventions or assemblies, in which 
the delegates from various associated churches consulted on what was 
requisite to be done for the common welfare of the whole, were 
termed synods by the Greeks, and by the Latins councils. To the 
laws enacted by these deputies under the powers with which they 
were invested by their respective churches, the Greeks gave the name 
of canons or general rules, and by this title it also became usual for 
them to be distinguished by the Latins.’ 


The reflections of the author on this change are in his best 
manner, and furnish a happy specimen of the work. He shews 
that it occasioned the power of the people in church-affairs to 
be undermined, while it greatly increased that of the bishops. 
He also observes that the same arrangement 


‘ Broke in upon and gradually destroyed that absolute and perfect 
equality which had reigned amongst the bishops in the primitive 
times. For as it was necessary that some certain place should be 
fixed on for the seat of council, and that the right of convening the 
assembly and presiding therein as moderator, as well as of collectin 
the suffrages, and preserving the records of its acts, should be vested 
in some one or other of its members, it for the most part became 
customary to give a preference in these respects to the chief city of 
the province and its bishop, and hence, in process of time, sprung up 
the dignity and authority of “ metropolitans,” a title conferred by 
way of distinction on the bishops of principal cities. These associ- 
ations of churches, situated within one and the same province, soon 
gave rise to the practice of many different provinces associating 
together; and hence a still greater disparity, by degrees, introduced 
itself amongst the bishops. In fine, this custom of holding councils 
becoming at length universally prevalent, the major part of the church 
assumed the form of a large civil commonwealth, made up of numerous 
inferior republics ; to the preservation of which order of things it 
being found expedient that a chief or superintending prelate should 
be appointed for each of the three grand divisions of the earth; and 
that, in addition to this, a supreme power should be lodged in the 
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hands of some one individual bishop ; it was ee assented to that a 
certain degree of ecclesiastical pre-eminence should be recognised as 
belonging to the bishops of Antioch, Rome, and Alexandria, the 
principal cities in Asia, Europe, and Africa ; and that the bishop of 
Rome, the noblest and most opulent city in the world, should more. 
over take the precedence amongst these principal bishops, or, as they 
were afterwards styled, patriarchs, and also assume the primacy of 
the whole Christian church throughout the world.’ 


As the name of no Father is of more frequent occurrence in 
church-history than that of Tertullian, our readers will not 
probably be displeased to see the character which is given of 
him by the accomplished writer before us: 


‘ He was originally a lawyer, but afterwards became a presbyter 
of the church of Carthage. Much of ingenuity and acumen un- 
doubtedly discovers itself in the various treatises of this author now 
extant, which are written partly in defence of the Christian religion 
against its enemies and corrupters ; and partly with a view to the re- 
formation of men’s morals, and the lighting up within their bosoms a 
spirit of genuine godliness and piety ; but they are all of them com- 
posed in a style not only tumid and bombastic, but beyond all mea- 
sure obscure. The opinions, moreover, which they exhibit, are harsh, 
oftentimes uncertain, and not less foreign from reason than from the 
sacred writings. In fine, they plainly indicate him to have been a 
man of a credulous turn of mind, ail addicted to severity, and pos- 
sessed of mose subtilty than solid learning.’ 


As this celebrated Father was charged with heresy, it may 
be desirable to have an account of the matter from the same 


satisfactory quarter : 


¢ In embracing Montanism, Tertullian appears to have been less 
actuated by a cool and discriminating judgment than by self-love, or 
a wish to promote the growth of certain opinions to which he was 
immoderately attached. Most of the principles of moral discipline 
propounded by Montanus, so far from being either new or unheard 
of amongst the Christians, had been actually adopted by several of 
them before his time. Of this number was Tertullian, a man of a 
morose and saturnine disposition, to whom the moral discipline of the 
Christians in general had long appeared by far too indulgent and re- 
laxed. Upon finding therefore that Montanus was an advocate for 
the principles which he considered as true and just, he at once, with- 
out ever seeing or hearing the man, pronounced that he must have 
been inspired of the Holy Ghost. The object of this good father’s 
patronage was, in fact, not so much Montanus as himself and his own 


opinions.’ 
We cannot take our leave of this masterly performance with- 
out acknowleging the obligations under which, we conceive, 


Mr. Vidal has laid the public by giving it an agreeable English 


dress. 
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Art. III. Medical Transactions, publishul by the College of 
Physicians in London. Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 415. 128. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1813. 


Att a lapse of several years, in which the College of Phy- 
sicians have been engaged in defending their rights and 
privileges against the attacks of licentiates and Scotch gradu- 
ates, we were somewhat surprized to find that they had re- 
sumed their plan of receiving and publishing medical commu- 
nications. It appears, by the date of the papers, that the first 
of them was read in April 1806, and the last in March 1813; 
so that this volume must be considered as the result of the ac- 
cumulated labours of the College during seven years. What 
may have been the cause of such unusual activity among the 
members of this learned body, which has enabled them, by the 
aid of a large type, to produce a volume in so short a space of 
time, it is not our business to inquire; we shall rather proceed 
to give our readers some account of the naturé and value of its 
ingredients. 

The first two papers are written by Dr. Baillie, and may be 
regarded as containing statements of facts which are worth 
recording, on account of the rarity of their occurrence. The 
first is, * The Case of a Boy seven Years of Age, who had Hydroce- 
phalus, in whom some of the Bones of the Scull, once firmly united, 
were, in the Progress of the Disease, separated to a considerable 
Distance from each other” ‘The author observes that ¢ the great 
peculiarity in the progress of this boy’s disease is the separation 
of some of the bones of the scull from each other, which had 
once been firmly united, in consequence of the accumulation 
of water in the ventricles of his brain.’ In examining the edge 
of the sutures, by which the bones had been connected, it was 
found ¢ that their processes of union appeared to be more 
simple in their form, and fewer in number, than is usual in 
children of the same age ;’ a circumstance to which the sepa- 
ration of the bones is ascribed. 

The second case is an instance of Hydrocephalus Internus, in 
a gentleman aged 56. He was seized with symptoms of com- 
pression of the brain, and became paralytic on the right side. 
He lost all recollection of words, except a few which he pro- 
nounced on every occasion, with great distinctness and with a 
variety of emphasis, as if he had deemed them sufficient to 
express all his ideas. — After some time, contractions and 
rigidity took place in different parts of the extremities, until he 
fell into a constant state of drowsiness, and died 11 months 
after the first attack. — The lateral ventricles of the brain were 
found to contain above six ounces of water. 
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Dr. Combe and Dr. Saunders report a case of Stricture and 
Thickening of the Ileum, which terminated fatally. 

A paper of some length by Dr. Latham relates ¢ Cases of Te- 
tanus in consequence of Wounds, evincing the Utility of relaxant 
Medicines, and more especially of the Pulvis Ipecacuanhe Compositus 
in large and repeated Doses’ —Seven cases of Tetanus are here 
reported, which occurred either to Dr. Latham himself or to his 
correspondents, and in four of which the remedy was employed 
with success. We are disposed to think that, in many in- 
stances of tetanus, the ipecacuanha may be an useful adjunct to 
the opium ; yet we conceive that the most considerable share 
of the benefit is to be derived from this latter substance, which 
abundant experience has proved to be a very powerful remedy 
in this formidable complaint. | 

Dr. L. also communicates some Remarks on Tumours, which 
have been mistaken for Diseases of the Liver. 

_ A case of peculiar Affection of the Eyes, or night blindness, is 
related by Dr. Heberden; which, from its rarity, may deserve 
to be recorded. ,In the same point of view we regard the 
next paper, giving an account of some cases of Scurvy, which 
occurred to the same practitioner in the metropolis, and in 
which the influence of the usual exciting causes of the disease 
may be satisfactorily traced. Dr. H. takes occasion to make 
some interesting remarks on the present compared with the 
former condition of London, as to the existence of this malady. 

Dr. Powell’s paper, recommending the Nitrate of Silver in 
chorea, is intitled to attention. — We have next some sta- 
tistical observations by Dr. Heberden, on the Mortality of London, 
which coincide with others of a similar kind, in evincing the 
increased salubrity of the metropolis, owing to the improved 
manners of the inhabitants with respect to ventilation and 
cleanliness. 

We do not see much to detain us in the observations of Dr. 
Roberts on Phthisis Pulmonalis, except the information which 
we derive from a list of substances given by him in this com- 
plaint without success. ‘This list we shall transcribe, in order 
that our readers may obtain from it all the benefit of Dr. Ro- 
berts’s negative experience : 


¢ Among metallic substances the following were given : 

* Of silver, the only preparation in use, the nitrate. 

* Of lead, the super-acetate combined with opium, which so suc- 
cessfully counteracts its deleterious effects. 

‘ Of zinc, the following preparations were directed: the sulphate 
and oxide, and the precipitate from the sulphate by potash, combined 
with myrrh. 

‘ Of arsenic, its neutral salt formed by combination with potash. : 
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‘ Of manganese, the white oxide in the dose of ten grains every 
six hours; and the black oxide of cobalt, in the dose of from one 
grain to four. 

‘ Ammoniated copper, muriate of barytes, the nitric and phos- 
phoric acids; the vegetable narcotics, aconite, hyoscyamus, stramo- 
nium, belladonna, as well as toxicondendron, were administered 
without success.’ 


Dr. Powell’s Observations on the comparative Prevalence of In- 
sanity, at different Periods, seem to prove the correctness of the 
popular opinion that this complaint is on the increase. It is, 
however, consoling to learn that the aggregate number of the 
insane is considerably less than most persons would probably 
be disposed to believe, being only in the ratio of 1 to 7300 of 
all the inhabitants of England. 

Case of Superfietation, by W. G. Maton, M.D. — Case of Te- 
tanus arising from a Wound, in which the Affusion of cold Water 
was successfully employed, by G. G. Currey, M.D. — Sequel to 
the Paper on Tetanus, by J. Latham, M.D. — Case by Mr. Blage 
den, Surgeon at Petworth, of Hepatitis, in which an abscess was 
formed, and a large gall-stone discharged. ‘The patient, a lady 
aged 66, recovered. 

Dr. Warren furnishes an account of Two Cases of Diabetes 
Mellitus, in which opium was given in large quantities, at the 
same time that a diet of animal food was employed; in one of the 
cases, the opium was administered in the formof Dover’s powder, 
and afterward united with kino. Benefit seems to have been ob- 
tained from this plan; the patients were relieved from their 
most urgent symptoms, and even appeared to be cured; yet 
we are told that one of them died shortly afterward, of a pul- 
monary complaint. 

Case of Inflammation, and subsequent Mortification, of the Adi- 
pose Membrane surrounding both Kidneys; with the Appearances 
on Dissection. By Thomas Turner, M.D. 

Another paper is given by Dr. Warren, On the Head-achs which 
arise from a defective State of the digestive Organs. —'The déscrip- 
tion of the different species is detailed with the greatest minute- 
ness, and the most precise diagnosis is laid down between those 
which take place when ¢ the functions of the stomach, liver, 
and bowels will be found inactive or improperly exercised,’ and 
those which ¢ arise solely from a faulty action of the stomach.’ 
Head-achs produced by excess, those which proceed from con- 
gestion in the brain, or from disorganization of the brain, and 
nervous head-achs, all are distinctly described. ‘The paper is so 
long, and the directions which it contains for the removal of 
the disease, as well as the detail of the symptoms, are so mi- 
nute, that it would carry us beyond our boundaries to give a 
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satisfactory account of it: but it bears the marks of accuracy, 
and deserves an attentive perusal. 7 

Dr. Baillie gives an account of a case of strong Pulsation of the 
Aorta, in the Epigastric Region, not depending on aneurysm. — 
Dr. Latham offers Observations on certain Symptoms, usually but not 
always denoting Angina Pectoris ;—and an useful communication is 
made by Dr. Haygarth, on the Discrimination of Chronic Rheuma- 
tism 8 Gout, acute Rheumatism, Scrophula, Nodosity, White 
Swelling, and other painful Diseases of the Joints and Muscles. —Sir 
Henry Halford next favours us with a paper on the Climacteric 
Disease: in which he observes that there is a certain period in 
the decline of life at which the constitution experiences a real 
morbid change, rather than a mere decay of the strength and de- 
clension of the vital powers. That this is properly a disease the 
author argues, because recovery often takes place from it, which 
could scarcely be the case if it consisted in a mere decay of the 
system. It is described £ as a falling away of the flesh in the 
decline of life, without any obvious source of exhaustion, ac- 
companied with a quicker pulse than natural, and an extraordi- 
nary alteration in the expression of the countenance.’ 

The following are the remarks respecting the treatment of 
this complaint : 

‘ Physicians will not expect me to propose a cure for this malady. 
In fact, I have nothing to offer with confidence, in that view, 
beyond a caution that the symptoms of the disease be not met by 
too activea treatment. It is not very improbable that this important 
change in the condition of the constitution is connected with a de- 
ficiency in the energy of the brain itself, and an irregular supply of 
the nervous influence to the heart. Whatever, therefore, would 
weaken the general system must be detrimental ; and it seems in all 
cases of this kind more prudent to direct local than general evacu- 
ations for the relief of occasional congestions in the blood-vessels. 

¢ For the torpor of the stomach and digestive organs the warmer 


purgatives are generally preferable to those of a saline kind; and I 
have often been better satisfied with the effect of the decoctum aloes 
compositum than that of other evacuants. 

¢ If the system appear to be surmounting its difficulties, the Bath 
water may be recommended with probable advantage, particularly 
if the stomach has been weakened by intemperance, and still more 
especially if symptoms of gout shall have been blended with those 


of the climacteric malady in its course.’ 

We merely state the titles of the remaining papers. On Ab- 
dominal Tumour originating in Lumbar Abscess, by Dr. Latham. 
—Case of Intestinal Protrusion per Anum. — Case of Hydrophobia, 
by R. P. Satterley, M.D. 

The volume is eked out by the Report of the Royal College 
of Physicians on Vaccination, which had already been given to 


_the public seven years before. 
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From this brief report, our readers will conclude that this 
volume contains a few good papers, and several that are at least 
worth reading: but, when we consider it in connection with 
the length of time which has been occupied in its production, 
it certainly tends to give a low idea either of the talents or the 
exertions of the members of the College. Bos. 





Art. IV. Observations on the distinguishing Symptoms of three 
different Species of Pulmonary Consumption, the Catarrhal, the 
Apostematous, and the Tuberculous ; with some Remarks on the 
Remedies and Regimen best fitted for the Prevention, Removal, or 
Alleviation of each Species. By Andrew Duncan, Sen., M.D., 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co, 


1813. 

vom volume is written by a veteran in the profession, who 

has had extensive opportunities of acquiring information on 
the subject on which he writes, and whose learning and assi- 
duity enable him to profit by his advantages. Unlike too man 
of the publications which pass through our hands, — the pro- 
ductions of those who are only entering on their professional 
career, and who, if they are furnished with learning, must be 
deficient in experience, we haye here the results of the 
matured and sober reflections of one who has devoted a lon 
life to the study of the phenomena of disease. From the rank 
which he holds in the University of Edinburgh, and from the 
circumstance of his having been for many years the editor of 
a medical journal, it may be presumed that he is thoroughly 
acquainted with all the changes of opinion, and the revolutions 
of theory, without being himself bigoted to any sect; and, 
having no favourite doctrine of his own to support, he comes 
forwards to state his unbiassed judgment respecting the various 
circumstances which have passed before him. 

The definition which Dr. Duncan gives of the disease is 
simple and comprehensive ; ¢ by phthisis pulmonalis, or pul- 
monary consumption, is to be understood that affection in 
which a general wasting or consumption of the body arises 
from a disease of the lungs.’ From the structure and functions 
of the lungs, it might be supposed that they would be subject 
to many modifications of disease ; and, accordingly, systematic 
writers have been in the habit of making a number of species, 
depending partly on the supposed cause and partly on the 
symptoms. ‘The present author maintains that a radical dif- 
ference exists between different species, but conceives that 
they may all be redixced to three modifications, or varieties; to 
which he gives the names of catarrhal, apostematous, and tu- 


berculous, ‘ 
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berculous. These three species he deems it important ‘ to 
characterize and discriminate, as they lead to some difference 
in the prognosis and in the practice. He remarks’ that, in 
every variety of phthisis, the symptoms may be referred to 
three classes;— the pulmonary symptoms, or those which 
arise immediately from the state of the lungs ; — those of the 
hectic fever, which always attend phthisis ; — and the super- 
vening or consequent symptoms. It is principally in the first 
class, or the pulmonary symptoms, that the difference between 
the three species is most discernible ; and, for this reason, the 
author proceeds to give an account of the phthisis in its first 
stage, as it manifests itself under the three forms mentioned 
above. ‘The descriptions which follow are intitled to consi- 
derable commendation, as presenting an accurate view of the 
phznomena of the disease, and at the same time marking out 
the diagnosis between the three species which Dr. Duncan is 
anxious to establish. We regret that our limits will not per- 
mit us to transcribe the whole : but we shall select the account 
of the tuberculous variety, as being the most important, both 
from its more frequent occurrence and from its fatal tendency. 
After having observed that this modification of the complaint is 
always immediately produced by the presence of the peculiar 
tumours of the lungs which have obtained the name of tubercles, 
Dr. D. gives a description of the nature of these tumours, and 
examines the truth of the opinion that they are the consequence 
of scrophula. To this idea he strongly inclines, without yielding 
to it his decided assent. 


¢ In support of this doctrine, there are many probable arguments ; 


. and, — other things, this opinion is corroborated from its 
] 


being a well known fact, that tuberculous phthisis is often observed 
as a hereditary disease in scrofulous families ; from its occurring 
most frequently at a particular period of life, between the age of 
fifteen and twenty-five ; and from the striking resemblance which 
may often be observed between tubercles of the lungs and diseased 
mesenteric glands, producing tabes or phthisis mesenterica in those 
who are evidently subjected to hereditary scrofula: for in the me- - 
sentery, the diseased tubercles, though they were unquestionably at 
first lymphatic or lacteal glands, are equally inorganic as tubercles 


of the lungs.’ 


After these preliminary observations, the symptoms are thus 


detailed : 

¢ Of all the modifications of phthisis, the pneumonic complaints 
which occur in the tuberculous are the least alarming. Hence, this 
species often subsists for a considerable time before it awakens the 
attention of the patient. ‘This the rather happens, because the fever 
with which the tuberculous phthisis is attended at its commencement 


is in general accompanied with high spirits. And from this state - 
exhili- 
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exhiliration, even to the latest periods of the disease, patients affected 
with tuberculous phthisis have often no apprehension of their own 
danger. 

‘ At the commencement of tuberculous phthisis, neither the cough 
nor dyspnoea are by any means urgent; and in many instances, even 
to the very end of the affection there hardly occurs any expectoration. 
The cough, in general, is of the short tickling kind, without being 
violent ; and may be termed rather a ¢ussicu/a than atussis. But 
while it takes place without any great uneasiness, it is still trouble- 
some from being very frequent. Notwithstanding, however, these 
frequently repeated efforts towards expectoration, the irritating 
cause is not removed, and those slight fits ot coughing, terminating 
without the smallest expectoration even of mucus, are again speedily 
renewed. 

‘ In most cases, no remarkable pain of breast attends the tubercu- 
lous phthisis ; and when pain occurs, it is neither fixed to any parti- 
cular spot, nor is it constant. 

‘ In many instances, no dyspnoea whatever occurs in the tuber- 
culous phthisis ; or at least, difficulty of breathing is observed only 
upon motion or exertion. When the patient remains at rest, the 
breathing is perfectly free ; and it is very little if at all affected by 
change in the position of the body. Contrary to what happens in 
the apostematous phthisis, the patient can lie with equal ease on 
either side.” 

It is then remarked that the loss of ‘strength and the wasting 
of the body are the first symptoms which give alarm to the 
friends ; and the author thus concludes : 

¢ To these slight pneumonic symptoms, even without the oecur- 
rence of any expectoration whatever, either purulent or mucaginous, 
distinctly marked hectic fever often supervenes. In other cases, 
however, after the cough has been long dry, as it’ is called, some 
degree of expectoration occurs. But in almost no instance has it the 
appearance either of proper purulent matter or of blood. Sometimes 
a slight tinct of blood is observed; but never such a degree of he- 
moptysis as is often observed to precede apostematous phthisis. Most 
frequently, the matter expectorated is a thin watery* fluid slightly 
tinged with blood; and it has very much the appearance of that 
sanies which is often discharged from scrofulous sores. When this 
state of expectoration takes place, hectic fever is seldom wanting to 
a great degree.’ 


The next chapter treats on hectic fever : which is stated to 
be a consequent disease, occurring in the latter stages of phthisis, 
and is sometimes the only alarming complaint that makes its 
appearance. Dr. Duncan remarks that the formation of un- 
healthy pus in any part of the body, as well as in the lungs, is 
capable of producing this malady ; and he adopts the opinion 
that it is always ¢ the consequence of ill-conditioned pus being 
absorbed by the valvular lymphatics, and thus introduced into 
the mass of blood.’ We shall not now stay to examine the 

validity 
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validity of this hypothesis, which has been much controverted, 
The description of the symptoms of hectic fever is well drawn 
up, as also that of the last stage of phthisis ; in which the ex. 
treme emaciation of the body, the great weakness, the profuse 
perspiration and diarrhoea, point out the near approach of the 
fatal termination. 

After a chapter on diagnosis, Dr. Duncan proceeds to the 
cure; first laying down the general plan which is to-be pur- 
sued, and afterward making some observations on particular 
remedies. The indications that are pointed out, however 
eligible and necessary, are, we fear, rather to be desired than 
expected. In the catarrhal variety, it is stated that ¢ the first 
object which is naturally to be aimed at in the cure, is to pro- 
duce a change in that state of separation which takes place 
from the surface of the branches of the trachea, and of the 
membrane forming the air-vessels of the lungs. But it is also 
a second object of no less importance, to restore the natural 
condition and state of action of those superficial vessels from 
which this separation is afforded.’—In the apostematous phthisis, 
where the purulent matter which constitutes the exciting cause 
of the disease is accumulated in a considerable quantity in one 
or more cavities, the object is to discharge the matter collected, 
to prevent the formation of a new quantity, and to heal the 
ulcer from which it is generated. —In the last, or tuberculous 
variety, Our endeavour must be to effect the resolution and 
removal of the tubercles ; which may perhaps be occasionally 
accomplished by the powers of the constitution, under favour- 
able circumstances, but which, we conceive, can never be 
achieved by the direct interference of art. 

The last chapter, containing ‘ observations on particular 
practices employed in phthisis pulmonalis, and which have 
been recommended by eminent writers,’ we may regard as a 
compendium of the experience that has been accumulated, for 
a long course of years, on the powers of particular remedies 
or plans of treatment. It affords a favourable view of the 
knowlege and candour of the writer, but presents a very melan- 
choly picture of the resourses of medicine; since, while every 
person must admit that none of the remedies mentioned by 
Dr. Duncan can be viewed as holding out any great probability 
of a cure, in the largest number of instances, we feel at a 
loss to add to the list any that are more effectual. Bleeding, 
blisters, issues, emetics, refrigerants, acids, nitre, fox-glove, 
milk-diet, sea-voyages, a change of climate, bark, balsams, myrrh, 
hemlock, and inhalation of gasses, have all had their respec 
tive advocates, but have proved ineffectual in most instances in 
which they have been adopted by others. The remarks of the 
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tuthor on these different practices coincide very much with our 
Own opinions respecting them. ‘The observations on the several 
plans of regimen are equally judicious; and we also agree with 
the Doctor in his remark that £ a greater number of cures in 
phthisis have been effected by regimen than by medicine, 
especially if under the head of regimen be included not merely 
diet, but air, exercise, and similar circumstances.’ 

An appendix describes a process for obtaining the inspissated 
juice of the lettuce, as an article of the materia medica pos- 
sessing many of the properties of opium, under the title of 
Lactucarium. 

Bos. 





Art. V. An Account of the Basalts of Saxony, with Observations 
on the Origin of Basalt in general. By J. F. Daubuisson, Member 
of the National Institute, and one of the Principal Engineers to 
the Board of Mines in France. ‘Translated, with Notes, by 
P. Neill, F.R.S.E. and F.L.S. Secretary to the Wernerian 
Natural History Society. Witha Map of the Saxon Erzgeburge, 
from Petri, 8vo. pp.300. gs. Boards. Longman and Ce. 
1814. 


Ts contending partizans of the Neptunian and the Plutonian 
theories of the earth require not to be apprized that the 
author of this treatise, in consequence of his acquaintance with 
the basalts of Saxony, had strenuously espoused the doctrine 
of their aqueous origin. Having communicated the results of 
his observations to some of his more fiery countrymen, they 
exhorted him, before they generalized his conclusions, to make 
the tour of Auvergne. ‘§ I will do so,’ he replied, ¢ and I will 
erect the standard of Neptune on the summit of the Puys de 
Déme.” ‘Yo Auvergne he certainly repaired, but he as cer- 
tainly returned impressed with the conviction that the basalts 
of that country are the products of antient volcanoes. We have 
not learned, however, that this opinion, which he has had the 
candour to avow, has shaken his belief in the humid agency 
to which he attributes the existence of those rocks that prin- 
cipally form the subject of the present volume: nor, in the 
nature of things, can we perceive any adequate reason for the 
complete dereliction of his geological creed. As volcanoes, in 
fact, are known to exist in districts of trap formation, ranges of 
basaltic rock may have been originally precipitated in a watery 
menstruum; and, in particular spots of the globe, portions 
of these ranges may have undergone igneous fusion, and have 
subsequently resumed their solid and stony aspect, exhibiting 
with more or less distinctness the traces of their former fate. 
By the aid of this simple hypothesis, we may at least provi- 
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sionally reconcile the conflicting arguments which have beer 
maintained, with nearly equal plausibility, relative to the pro- 
duction of basalt in general. Waiving, however, at present, 
the discussion of this much debated question, if we convey to 
our readers adequate conceptions of the scheme and merits of 
M. Daubuisson’s publication, we shall rest satisfied with having 
discharged our critical duty. 

In a short introduction, the author states the points of con- 
troversy between the advocates of the rival theories, glances at 
the intermediate opinions of Saussure and Dolomieu, and thus 

announces the plan and objects of his essay : 


¢ In order to obviate any doubt as to the meaning of terms, I shall 
begin with explaining what is here to be understood by basalt, and 
by the expression volcanic production. ‘Then, after giving a concise 
sketch of the position and nature of the chain of mountains, I shall 
particularly describe each basaltic eminence in succession. I shall 
next mention the conclusions which seem to me to result from m 
observations, particularly in regard to the formation of the basalts 
of Saxony: stating my reasons for believing that they are not, and 
cannot be, of volcanic origin. After having taken a cursory view of 
the extent of the great basaltic mass which constitutes a part of the 
surface of the globe, I shall hazard an opinion concerning the nature 
of basalt in general ; and then conclude with an examination of the 
volcanic hypothesis of that excellent geologist Dolomieu, whose 
misfortunes lately excited so much interest among the learned in 
every part of Europe, and whose recent loss is still generally deplored. 
These different matters will form the objects of the five parts into 
which this essay is divided.’ 


Without attempting to give a definition of the term basalt, 
he enters into a rather detailed description of its more general 
characteristics ; which, since they do not materially differ from 
those that are observable in the same mineral substance as it 
occurs in our own island, it would be superfluous here to par- 
ticularize. Under the denomination of volcanic preductions, he 
includes only those substances which have undergone complete 
fusion, ‘and have had their nature changed by a subterranean fire, 
&c.: but we can conceive rocky matters fused by volcanic heat, 
and subsequently consolidated, without having their stony 
nature or aspect changed. Basalt, if we mistake not, is often 
found in this very predicament, as we may infer from the ex- 

eriments of Sir James Hall, and from various undoubted lavas 
brought from Hecla, the Isle of Bourbon, Auvergne, &c. On 
this and some other points, connected with the phenomena 
of burning mountains, we could have listened with greater 
deference to the author’s observations, if he had personally 
contemplated the process of a volcanic eruption, and not en- 
deayoured to mix it up with the comparatively insignificant 
3 combustiog 
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combustion of thin strata of coal, at a few yards from the 
earth’s surface. 

The basaltic mountains of Saxony appear to be singularly 
situated in a geological point of view, as they belong to the 
Erzgebiirge, or metalliferous chain; which, running one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from N.E. to S.W., separates Bohemia 
from the electorate of Saxony: terminating, on the one hand, in 
Franconia, where its base unites with that of the Fuchtelge- 
biirge; and, on the other, in the great and deep valley of the 
Elbe. It rises to 3,600 feet above the level of the sea, and has 
avery rapid declivity towards Bohemia, but a very gradual 
descent towards Saxony. Its fundamental rock is granite, 
which is wrapped round, .as it were, with beds of gneiss, Mie 
caceous shistus, and slate; through which, in many places, it 
pierces, and appears exposed to view. ‘The numerous and rich 
veins which traverse some of the beds are the objects of the 
great mining operations in Saxony. In this chain are likewise 
found rocks of serpentine and quartz, strata of lime-stone, coal, 
clay, &c. A powerful bed of porphyry covers the whole of 
the eastern part of the chain, on the northern side; as a bed 
of sand-stone, of equal magnitude, does on the southern. 

¢ On a chain of hills of this structure, does the basalt rest, of 
which I am to treat. Under various shapes, as tables or platforms, 
cones, and domes, it forms the summits of about twenty mountains, 
some of which are isolated, but which more generally are connected 
by their sides to the neighbouring mountains, the basaltic top alone 
remaining separate. ‘This is commonly the most elevated point in 
the neighbourhood ; so that when, in surveying the aspect of any 
part of the chain, an isolated summit is seen rising above the sur- 
roynding mountains, we may almost conclude that it is composed of 
basalt. It is principally in the neighbourhood of the ridge of the 
chain that mountains with basaltic summits occur. Precisely on the 
highest part of the chain, between Gottesabe and Irgand, there is a 
kind of mountain-plain, more than three miles in length, the rock of 
which is basalt. The back of the chain, which looks towards Bo- 
hemia, presents a greater number of basaltic mountains; but I mean 
here to confine myself to those of Saxony.’—* All the basaltic rocks 
of Saxony, taken together, present a surface of little more than an 
English square mile, and they are dispersed over an extent of country 
of more than six hundred square miles, so that they do not constitute 
the six hundredth part of the superficies of the chain of which they 
form a part.’ 

Many pages are allotted to a geological analysis of the re- 
spective hills in question, with the particulars of which we are 
little anxious to swell our report ; not because we are at all in- 
clined to challenge their accuracy, or to detract from their real 
value, but because, with the exception of some of the accom- 
paniments which we have — noticed, the phenomena do 
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not esséntially differ from those that may be observed in other 
basaltic districts. ‘The frequent occurrence of mining galleries, 
however, very considerably enhances the value of M. Daubuis- 
son’s researches; since these excavations occasionally reveal the 
beds of clay or sand on which the basalt rests, or afford con- 
vincing proofs of the gradual transition which connects the laste 
mentioned rock with wacke. — The basalt of the hill of Lich- 
tewalde is remarkable for the profusion of olivine which it 
contains ;° and which occurs in-amorphous masses that are 
sometimes larger than a man’s fist. In some cases, they indicate 
a tendency to crystallization, exhibiting the rude semblance of 
a prism, ¢ with two planes cutting each other at right angles.’ If 
Mwe accurately recollect, M. Bort procured, in the Isle of France, 
Specimens of the crystals of olivine, remarkably well defined : 
but such are rarely to be obtained. 
‘The columnar disposition of the basalt at Stolpen is duly 
commemorated, and suggests a sentimental reflection which 
steals on the reader with an agreeable surprize : 


¢ The columns of Stolpen are employed as posts or boundary- 
stones on the roads, and in the streets of the neighbouring towns ; 
and they are sometimes placed in gardens and pleasure-grounds, as 
objects of decoration. T’he basalt is used also in the manufacture of 
bottles. While walking about the church-yard of Stolpen, I re- 
marked a group of basaltic columns, tastefully placed over a grave. 
Such a sight could not fail to bring to mind the recent loss of the 
celebrated geologist of France, (Dolomieu,) who has treated so well 
of basalt ; and I could not help thinking that a similar simple minera- 
logical trophy might with propriety be raised over his tomb, as cal- 
culated to perpetuate the memory of his labours. In former times, 
a sphere circumscribed by a cylinder was placed over the sepulchre of 
Archimedes ;—a spiral logarithmic curve was inscribed upon the mo- 
nument of Bernouilli ;—and both emblems were fitted to recall the at- 
tention of posterity to the discoveries and writings of these eminent 
men.’ 


* 


From the circumstance of the Saxon basalts uniformly resting 
ebove and never under the fundamental rocks of their respective 
mountains, the author infers that they are of posterior formation 
to these rocks; and that they are of a totally distinct character 
from the granite, mica slate, porphyry, sand-stone, and gravel, 
on some one of which they are found to repose. When the 
surface of one of the mountains is inclined, or stratified, the 
surface of superposition of the basalt is not parallel with the 
direction of the strata; whence he concludes that, before the 
deposition of the basalt, its sustaining ‘beds had undergone con- 
siderable changes and disintegrations. As the principal cha- 
racters and qualities of basalt may be found in other rocks, he 
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resumes that it has been formed by similar agency ; especially 
as the fact of its having had a different origin remains to be 
proved. While granite, porphyry, shistus, &c. have been re- 
garded as precipitates from a solution which once covered the 
countries in which they are now found, we may, in like man- 
ner, ‘ consider the basalt of Saxony as a precipitate or sedi- 
ment proceeding from a solution which had at one time stood 
suspended over the whole of that country.’ In Saxony, basalt 
occurs only on the summits of mountains, and must therefore 
have been either originally deposited on them exclusively, or 
the present caps and platforms of that substance must be merely 
the relics of a great deposition of basalt which, at one times 
covered all the face of that region, and M. Daubuisson end 
vours to shew that the latter alternative is supported by existi 
facts and appearances. — The intimate relation of basalt with 
wacke and clay, and the transition of these substances into one 
another, seem to prove that the first of them is only an argillas 
ceous mass, of a black colour, impregnated with ferruginous 
matters, and of which the particles have contracted a strong degree 
of cohesion. — From the identity of constitution manifested b 
basalt and green-stone, we are warranted to assert that the for- 
mer is merely a compact green-stone, or hornblend rock. 

The proofs adduced in the fourth part against the volcanic 
origin of the Saxon basalts are, first, the striking dissimilarity 
between the mountains described, and those in which volcanic 
agency is known to exist at the present day; 2. the absence of 
any visible opening, or funnel, of which not a vestige has been 
traced; 3. the want of any crater; and 4. the physical impos- 
sibility of the basalt having been projected up through the 
granite, &c. without producing evident disruptions, and of its 
making its escape in the line of the greatest resistance. 

The supposition, that all the basaltic summits of Saxony are 
the remnants of one great stream of lava, appears to this author 
to be equally untenable, from the following considerations : 
1. The supposition itself implies entire ignorance of the geology 
of this district of country, the bowels of which have been ex- 
plored, for upwards of six centuries, by numbers of miners 
and mineralogists. 2. In the whole range of this mountain- 
chain, no scoriz, cinders, nor scorched stones, are to be found. 
3- Every basaltic summit, or platform, presents a continuous 
mass, which indicates a simultaneous formation, inconsistent 
with all the operations of volcanoes with which we are ace 
quainted ; and 4. The very formation of basaltic beds is alto- 
gether irreconcileable with the extravagant notion of one great 
and general eruption. 
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Other arguments against the volcanic origin of basalt are 
next urged from the nature of that substance in general, as 
from its passage into wacke and clay; its being only a modi- 
fication of green-stone, which is composed of ingredients readily 
fusible at a moderate temperature; the sameness of its prin- 
cipal characters all over the world, while lavas present — 
striking differences ; the similarity of specimens from very dif- 
ferent repositories ; and the large proportion of iron which it 
invariably contains, and which no other rock appears to be 
capable of affording. The adventitious substances included in 
basalt, viz. crystals, grain, balls, geodes, fragments of old 







e humid way. This part of the reasoning is conducted in 
usual style of the Wernerians; and, indeed, these points 
have been so frequently agitated in almost every geological 
publication, that it would now be idle to state or to confute 
them. Considerable stress is likewise laid on the regularity of 
the beds of basalt, their disposition to a columnar arrangement, 
and especially their alternating with strata of bituminous and 
combustible substances, as appearances altogether incompatible 
with their igneous origin. 

* M. Daubuisson scarcely deigns to notice the supposed ves- 
tiges of craters in the basaltic hills of Saxony, because he 
perceived no excavations which were not the effect of human 
exertion, or of some ordinary cause, easily detected. — The 
concluding paragraph of the fourth part bespeaks at least 
moderation and candour : 


& and water, are also quoted as proofs of its production in 


¢ Such are the principal reasons which have convinced me that the 
basaltic rocks, which J have hitherto had an opportunity of seeing, have 
not resulted from subterranean fires. — My purpose here has not been 
to treat fully the question concerning the origin of basalt in general ; 
I have not advanced any thing not founded on my personal obser- 
vations ; and I have only deduced such conclusions from them as ap- 
peared to be inevitable. Perhaps at some future day, — after I 
myself may have viewed volcanoes and their products, and examined 
the basalts and extinguished volcanoes of Auvergne and the Vivarais, 
—— perhaps I may then be better fitted to consider that question in 
all its extent, to form a just estimate of what has been written on 
the subject, and to bring forward more interesting facts and examples. 
One of my fondest withes is to undertake such a journey, after com- 
pleting the preparatory examinations which now engage me. There 
can scarcely be more interesting problems to French naturalists, than 
to determine if so great a portion of their country has really at one 
time been the theatre of the magnificent and awiul scenes presented 
by volcanoes ; if the soil which is now cultivated has, at some remote 
eninge been an ocean of fiery matter. — We are now aware of the 

ind of facts which must be resorted to in solving such a problem.’ 
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The translator, in a note, acknowleges that his author ac- 
eomplished his projected visit to Auvergne ; and that he now 
concurs with Dolomieu, and other naturalists, in regarding the 
puys, OF conical eminences of that country, as extinct volcanoes, 
and the circumjacent basalt as of volcanic origin, or basaltic 
lava: without, however, relinquishing his opinion concerning 
the aqueous origin of the basalt of Saxony. 

Ascending, in the fifth part of his treatise, to more general 
conclusions, M. Daubuisson deems it fair to hazard, with the 
diffidence of philosophical conjecture, the position that, as all the 
basalts of which he has read descriptions, or examined cabinet- 
specimens, agree in their leading characters, and as the origin of 
those which he has explored in Saxony cannot be attributed t@ 
fire, the others have not been produced in a different or oppo- 
site manner. While he admits, however, the possibility of the 
existence of basaltic lavas, he understands, by this last mene 
tioned expression, beds of basalt that have been fused by the 
combustion of beds of coal immediately beneath them : — but 
he contends that appearances in this case must be very limited, 
when compared with the extensive and alternating ranges which 
he describes. ‘The contrary opinion he refers to a love of the 
marvellous, and the fondness with which the imagination con- 
templates the grand and striking phznomena of its own crea- 
tion. Hence, in the language of Klaproth, naturalists are 
gradually recovering from their vs/canic illusions. In the course 
of half a century, almost all the German geologists have aban- 
doned the doctrine which identifies basalt with lava; and even 
Saussure and Dolomieu felt themselvés constrained to modify 
and circumscribe this tenet of their creed. 

The concluding exposition of the nature of basalt offers to 
our notice little that can be regarded as original. The attempt 
to explain the amygdaloidal structure of some of the varieties 
is, in particular, far from satisfactory ; and we cannot, by any 
means, acquiesce in the notion of the prismatic arrangement of 
this substance being the result of contraction, in the course of 
drying and hardening. A more rational hypothesis is that 
which rests on the doctrine of crystallization. 

We close our report by remarking that this French geologist 
is a powerful pleader for the cause which he advocates; that 
his arguments derive their importance chiefly from the matters 
of fact which his opportunities enabled him to contemplate ; 
and that, although the text and copious notes afford a clear and 
perspicuous exposition of the Wernerian views relative to the 
formation of basalt, the subject, when examined in all its 
bearings and details, and when treated as a problem of general 
application, is not unattended with serious and, perhaps, in- 
superable difficulties. 
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Art. VI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. For the Year 1814. Parts I. and IT. 


[ Article congipped from the Review for December, p. 426. ] 


CHEMICAL and PuysroLoGicaL Papers, Part IT. 

yyeeee VATIONS on the Functions of the Brain. By Sir Eve- 
rard Home, Bart. — Having remarked on the little success 
which has attended the attempts hitherto made to ascertain 
the functions of the individual portions of the human brain, 
Sir Everard here proposes, in order to throw some light on this 
subject, that those who have an opportunity of witnessing ins 
guries of the brain, and the consequent change in its functions, 
‘should publish the result of their experience in one connected 
view. He has accordingly adopted this plan in the paper 
before us; stating the general facts and conclusions in the 
text, and placing in the form of notes the more minute par 
ticulars. He arrauges his materials in 10 sections; Ist. ‘The 
effects produced by an undue pressure of water on the brain ; 
2d. ‘The effects resulting from concussion of the brain; 3d. 
The effects which ensue when the blood-vessels of the brain 
are preternaturally dilated or diseased; 4th. ‘The effects pro- 
duced by extravasated blood; 5th. The effects arising from the 
formation of pus; 6th. The effects of depression, and the 
thickening of different portions of the skull; 7th. The effects 
of pressure from tumours; 8th. Effects of injury to the sub- 
stance of the brain; gth. Effects of alteration of structure in 
the brain; 1oth. Effects of injury to the medulla spinalis. 
The number of facts brought forwards is so very considerable, 
as to render this paper a valuable repository of information 3 
and we are well aware how much more important this is than 
the most ingenious theory: yet we think that Sir Ev. Home 
might with advantage have embodied his experience in the 
form of some general deductions, which, if cautiously formed, 

would have greatly enhanced the value of his Jabours. 

Further Experiments and Observations on Iodine. By Sir H. 
Davy, LL.D. &c.—In our last No., p. 413., we gave an ac- 
count of Sir H. Davy’s experiments on the newly discovered 
substance to which the name of iodine has been assigned. ‘The 
present paper, which is dated from Florence, supplies a con- 
tinuation of the labours of this distinguished chemist. It is 
arranged under five heads; the first of which is intitled, ¢ on 
the triple compounds containing iodine and oxygen.’ Asa 
specimen of this description of bodies, Sir H. details the proper- 
ties of the compound formed with potassium : 

¢ The triple compound of potassium purified by alcohol is almost 


tasteless, has no action on vegetable colours, is very little soluble in 
cold 
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eold water, but more soluble in hot water; when it is thrown into 
concentrated nitric, or sulphuric, or phosphorie acids, it has no vio- 
lent action on them. By heat it may be dissolved in them,. and the 
solutions, when saturated, congeal and form crystalline substances 
intensely acid. When the substance formed by the triple compound 
and the nitric acid is strongly heated, the nitric acid flies off, and at 
the temperature af which it is entirely expelled, the substance itself 
begins to decompose, and affords a little iodine and much oxygene. 

‘ If the solution of the triple compounds in sulphuric or phosphoric 
acids be heated strongly at the temperature at which the acids sublime, 
the triple compound itself is decomposed, and it affords oxygene and 
iodine, and leaves acid sulphate and phosphate of potassa. If when 
the mixture is rendered fluid by heat, a little sugar or other com- 
bustible matter is added, there is a violent action, and iodine is dige 
engaged with great rapidity. 

* The triple compound dissolves without decomposition in solution 
of phosphorous acid; but on heating the solution, oxygene is ate 
tracted by it, iodine appears, and phosphate of potassa is formed. 

¢ When the triple compound is thrown into concentrated muriatic 
acid, there is an effervescence, the smell of chlorine is perceived, 
the fluid becomes yellow, and when evaporated yields the chlorionic 
acid. 

‘ When the solution of the hydroionic acid in water is poured upon 
the triple salt, iodine is instantly produced in great quantities. 

¢ Acetic aud oxalic acids dissolve the triple compound without 
decomposing it. On heating the solution in oxalic acid, the acid 
becomes brown from the deposition of charcoal, and iodine imme- 
diately appears. 

¢ When the triple compound is thrown into solution of sulphurous 
acid, iodine is instantly produced, and sulphuric acid formed, and 
if the sulphurous acid is not in too large a proportion, the solution 
becomes yellow by dissolving iodine; if more sulphurous acid is 


added, water is decomposed, and sulphuric acid and hydroionic 
acid formed.’ 


Sir H. then gives an account of the dsuble compound of pot- 
assium and iodine; and he informs us that the ¢ triple compound 
is composed of one proportion of iodine about 165, one of 
potassium 75, and six of oxygen go; which is a composition 
exactly analogous to that of the hyper-oxymuriate of potassa.’ 
He proposes to name the triple compounds oxy-iodes, an ap- 
pellat:on which appears to be unobjectionable: but we are not 
yet reconciled to the author’s method of terminating the words 
according to the state of the base; as oxy-potassame, instead 
of oxy-iode of potassium. 

Section ii, contains ¢ some observations on hydroionic acid, 
and on the compounds procured by means of it.” This acid 
was described in the former paper as produced by the action 
of iodine on phosphorus, which was at first mistaken for 
muriatic acid: but it was proved by the author to be — 
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of peculiar properties, which are described with his accus- 
tomed accuracy. In the third section, we have an account of 
the ¢ other acid compounds of iodine ;’ first, that of iodine and 
chlorine, which the author calls the chlorionic acid, and con- 
ceives to be composed of one proportion of iodine and one of 
chlorine. The properties of this acid are detailed at con- 
siderable length; after which we find a few observations on 
the compounds of iodine and tin, and of iodine and iron, which 
exhibit acid-properties. Section iv. is * on the action of some 
compound gases on iodine.’ The gases employed were sul- 
phurated hydrogen, olefiant gas, nitrous gas, and carbonic 
oxyd. Section v. treats £ on the mode of detecting iodine in 
combinations, and on certain properties of its compound with 
sodium.’ The principal object of the experiments here de- 
tailed was to ascertain from what marine productions iodine 
might be obtained. 

Observations respecting the natural Production of Saltpetre on the 
Walls of subterraneous and other Buildings. By J. Kidd, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry at Oxford. —The circumstance which 
occasioned Dr. Kidd’s observations was the appearance of an 
efflorescence of nitre, on some part of the walls of the labora- 
tory of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. He gives a minute 
account of the construction of the building, its situation, its 
materials, which are calcareous free-stone, the parts on which 
the efflorescence usually appears, and other facts connected with 
it which might seem to lead to a knowlege of the cause. 
Of these the most important is the state of the atmosphere ; 
and the chief object of this paper is to point out the connec- 
tion between these circumstances. It is stated that this for- 
mation of nitre never occurs except where lime is present, 
chiefly on buildings constructed of lime-stone, but occasionally 
on bricks that are formed of a calcareous clay. From observ- 
ations made onthe same part of the wall, and continued regu- 
larly for several months, Dr. Kidd found that a clear, frosty, and 
dry state of the atmosphere tended principally to the formation 
of the salt: but that, in the most favourable circumstances, it 
can never increase beyond a certain limit. In a moist atmo- 
sphere, the formation is very slow, or is entirely suspended; and 
even the salt which had been formed gradually disappears. 
This disappearance has even taken place during frost, and it 
does not seem to be owing to the salt being absorbed inta 
the stone. The nitre obtained from the walls in question was 
found, on examination, to be nearly pure nitrate of potash. 
In considering the theory of this process, the author observes 
that the only substances which appear to be essentially neces- 
sary are atmospherical air and limt-stone; which may be = 
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solved into the following elements, ‘ oxygen, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, and carbon, together with iron, and the metallic bases of 
some of the earths.’ 


‘ The component parts of nitrate of potash, of which the salt- 
petre under consideration almost entirely consists, are nitric acid, 
water, and potash; which may be resolved into the following ele- 
ments — oxygen, nitrogen, ¢ ogy and potassium: and all these 
elements are experimentally known to be present in the situations 
where saltpetre is formed, with the exception of potassium. 

‘ In the supposition then that the saltpetre is a product and not an 
educt of the above process, since no potash can be detected either in 
the air or limestone, the potassium must either be contained in a free 
state in the atmosphere or in the limestone, which from its remark. 
able attraction for oxygen is inadmissible: or it must be a component 
principle of some one of the elements present ; or lastly, it must be 
itself a compound of two or more of the principles of those elements, 
or of two or more of the elements themselves.” 


On the Nature of the Salts termed Triple Prussiates, and on 
Acids formed by the Union of certain Bodies with the Elements of 
the Prussic Acid, By Robt. Porrett, jun. Esqg.— The author 
of this paper commences by pointing out some circumstances 
in the nature of the salts which have been termed the triple 
prussiates, tending to shew their want of analogy with other 
bodies that are supposed to be of a similar nature. The black 
oxyd of iron is conceived to render the simple prussiates neue 
tral; an effect, as Mr. Porrett observes, § without a parallel in 
chemistry.’ This substance cannot be thrown down by any of 
the tests for iron, and it always accompanies the prussic acid 
when the latter is transferred from one base to another by 
stronger affinities. From these considerations, he was induced 
to examine the subject afresh, and to enter ona train of expe- 
riment, in order to reconcile the phenomena of this particular 
class of salts with the general properties of other saline bodies ; 
and he thus states his opinion: ¢I consider the salts termed 
triple prussiates, as binary compounds of an acid with a single 
base; as salts which do not contain any prussic acid, nor any 
oxide of iron as a base, although both the substances may be 
obtained from them by a decomposition of their acid.’ ‘The 
Voltaic pile was employed to discover whether the iron existed as 
a base, or as an element of a peculiar acid; and since, when placed 
within the action of this instrument, it was carried over to the 
positive pole, it was concluded to be in the latter state. — Some 
other experiments were then performed, to prove the same point, 
viz. § that the oxide of iron contained in the triple prussiates is 
an elementary part of an acid sui generis.’ That it is not affected 
by the usual tests for iron is owing to its existing as an element 
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of an acid, in the same way that sulphur, when in the form of 
sulphuric acid, does not blacken metallic solutions. 

Having proved the existence of this new acid, Mr. Porrett 
proposes a new name for it, taken from the first letters of the 
component parts, carbon, hydrogen, and azot, viz. the chyazic 
acid. The compounds of the prussic acid are restricted to 
those which have hitherto been considered as the simple pruse 
siates, and the former triple prussiates are now styled ferrue 
retted chyazates. Mr. P. then gives an account of the analyses 
of the ferruretted chyazates of potash, of barytes, and of per 
oxyds of iron, which have every appearance of accuracy, and 
seem to have been the result of much labour and dexterity, 
We have next a description of a new acid-compound, analogous 
to the ferruretted chyazic acid, viz. the sulphuretted chyazic 
acid; which was formed by boiling Prussian blue with the sul- 
phuret of potash. At first, the author supposed it to consist 
of the same elements with the prussic acid, except that it con- 
tained less oxygen, and he named it prussous acid from this 
circumstance : — but he afterward changed his opinion ; and he 
reports, in very full detail, the experiments which led him to 
this change. ‘The observations are arranged under those of a 
synthetical nature, those of an analytical nature, and those that 
relate to the salts formed by the acid. ‘The following proper- 
ties of the acid, when perfectly pure, are enumerated : 


‘ In this state it is generally colourless, but sometimes acquires 
a pinkish hue, which I believe to be owing to a commencement of 
oxidation, In the most concentrated form in which I have obtained 
it, it had the specific gravity of 1.022, and a smell as pungent, and 
a little resembling that of strong acetic acid ; at the boiling tempera- 
ture it had a slight solvent action on sulphur, when the latter had 
been presented to it in a very divided state, but most of the sulphur 
thus dissolved separated again on cooling: the rest which it still re- 
tained after cooling, and which is foreign to its composition, may be 
detected by nitrate of silver, or by nitrate of protoxide of mercury, 
which form with the red tinging acid, in the pure state, precipitates 
which are white and continue so, but, with the acid holding sulphur 
in solution, these precipitates have rather a dark colour.’ 


The second section concludes with these observations re- 
specting the nature of the acid: 


¢ I shall now drop the term red tinging acid, used merely in re- 
lating these experiments to avoid anticipating its nature, and having, 
as I think, proved that this acid is composed of sulphur and of the 
same elements as the Prussic acid, and that consequently it belongs 
to the same class of acids as does the ferruretted chyazic acid, I 
shall call it henceforth the sulphuretted chyazic acid, and conclude 
this communication with giving some description of its salts, with 
my analyses of two of the most important of them, and by which the 
10 compo- 
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composition of all its other salts may be known with comparatively 
little trouble.’ 

The account of the sulphuretted chyazates now follows: the 
compounds of the new acid with potash, soda, lime, ammoniay 
magnesia, alumina, barytes, strontia, and the different metallic 
oxyds : — those of which a detailed analysis is given are formed 
by the protoxyd of copper, and by barytes. ‘The first consists 
of about 37 parts of sulphuretted chyazic acid, and 63 parts of 
protoxyd of copper; the latter, of about 30 parts of sulphu- 
retted chyazic acid, and 70 parts of barytes. Mr. Porrett 
observes that ‘ the soluble sulphuretted chyazates are excellent 
tests not only for indicating the presence of oxide of copper in 
a solution, but also for shewing its quantity with great exact- 
ness, as they precipitate the last atom of that oxide from its 
solutions in the state of an insoluble salt, whose composition igs 
known. In order that it should have this effect, however, the 
oxide of copper should exist in the solution as protoxide, (in 
which state it is seldom obtained in analyses,) or, which answers 
the same purpose, a deoxidating agent, such as sulphurous 
acid, or its salts, or a salt of protoxide of tin, or of iron, must 
be added to it.’ 

Some Experiments on the Combustion of the Diamond and other 
carbonaceous. Substances. By Sir H. Davy, LL.D. &c.—It 
has been proved, by various accurate experiments, that the 
diamond and other carbonaceous substances consume nearly 
the same quantity of oxygen in combustion, and produce a gas 
having the same obvious qualities; yet the remarkable differs 
ence in the sensible properties of the bodies has led to many cone 
jectures respecting its cause. Some persons have supposed that 
the diamond contained hydrogen; and M. de Morveau, man 
years ago, conceived that charcoal was the oxyd of carbon, 
and diamond the carbon in its pure state. Sir H. Davy for 
merly conjectured that diamond might contain a little oxygen; 
and he has more lately suggested that ¢ it might be the carbo- 
naceous principle combined with some new light and subtile 
element of the class of supporters of combustion.’ In this 
paper, he relates an account of a set of experiments which he 
performed on the combustion of the diamond in oxygen, by the 
burning lens, during his temporary residence at Florence and 
Rome in the last spring. It was found that the combustion 
was capable of being kept up after the diamond was removed 
from the focus; a circumstance which materially contributed 
to the simplicity of the process. The substances to be examined 
were inclosed in small platina capsules; and these were placed 
in glass globes, which were first exhausted by the air-pump, 
and afterward filled with pure oxygen. Fragments of diamond, 
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pure plumbago, and different kinds of charcoal, were succes- 
sively exposed to the action of the lens, and from the results 
the following conclusions were deduced : viz. ¢ that the dia- 
mond affords no other substance by its combustion than pure 
carbonic acid gas; that, in the combustion of the different 
kinds of charcoal, water is produced; and from the diminu- 
tion of the volume of the gas, there is every reason to believe, 
that the water is formed by the combustion of hydrogen 
existing in the charcoal.’ He farther observes ; 


‘ The general tenor of the results of these experiments 1s opposed 
to the opmion, that common carbonaceous substances differ from the 
diamond by containing oxygene ; for in this case they ought to in- 
crease and not diminish the volume of oxygene: nor, on the other 
hand, is it favourable to the supposition that the diamond contains 
oxygene, for the difference in the quantity of carbonic acid produced 
in the different experiments, is no more than may be reasonably 
ascribed to the generation of water, in the combustion of the com- 
mon carbonaceous substances. — 

¢ That charcoal is more inflammable than the diamond may be ex- 
plained from the looseness of its texture, and from the hydrogene it 
contains ; but the diamond appears to burn in oxygene with as much 
facility as plumbago, so that at least one distinction supposed to 
exist betwecn the diamond and common carbonaceous substances is 
done away by these researches.’ — 

¢ The only chemical difference perceptible between diamond and 
the purest charcoal, is that the last contains a minute portion of 
hydrogene ; but can a quantity of an element, less in some cases 
than <sé55 part of the woe of the substance, occasion so great a 
difference in physical and chemical characters? This is possible, yet 
it is contrary to analogy, and I am more inclined to adopt the 
opinion of Mr. Tennant, that the difference depends upon crystalli- 
zation. ‘Transparent solid bodies are in general non-conductors of 
electricity, and it is probable that the same corpuscular arrangements, 
which give to matter the power of transmitting and polarizing light, 
are likewise connected with its relations to electricity ; and water, 
the hydrates ef the alkalies, and a number of other bodies which are 
conductors of electricity when fluid, become non-conductors in their 
crystallized form.’ 


Some Account of the fossil Remains of an Animal more nearly 
allied to Fishes than any of the other Classes of Animals. By 
Sir Evy. Home, Bart. —It is here observed that the study of 
comparative anatomy is not confined merely to the animals 
which at present inhabit the earth, but to such as may have 
formerly existed, although now extinct ; and that, while it is 
the province of the geologist to explain the changes which have 
taken place in the globe, the anatomist must examine the fossil 
remains, and determine to what class of animal they belonged. 
The specimen of whieh this paper gives an account was found 
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between Lyme and Charmouth in Dorsetshire, and was brought 
to light by the breaking down of a part of the cliff that forms 
the shore. The cliff is composed of that species of argillaceous 
lime-stone which is called blue lias. — We have next a minute 
description of the bones, accompanied by plates. Some parts 
of the skeleton induced the author to imagine that it belonged 
to an animal of the crocodile species : but other circumstances 
seemed to prove that it was a fish, although of a very uncom. 
mon kind.—The general conclusion is that, like some of the 
animals found in New South Wales, this skeleton presents 
many deviations from ordinary structure, as if ‘ for the pur- 
pose of making intermediate connecting links, to unite in the 
closest manner the classes of which the great chain of animated 
beings is composed.’ 

On an easier Mode of procuring Potassium than that which is 
now adopted. By Smithson Tennant, £sg. F.R.S.— This is 
an improvement and simplification of the process of MM. Gay- 
Lussac and Thenard, who formed potassium by bringing into 
contact iron and potash both intensely heated: but, as Mr. Ten- 
nant remarks, it requires a furnace of a particular construc- 
tion, —the two gun-barrels which are employed must be ground 
together, so as to be air-tight, — and, after all, the process is 
not constantly successful. It is not very easy to describe the 
most simple apparatus withot plates: but we may remark 
that the improved method consists essentially in a barrel, 
inserted into the furnace in which the potash and iron are 
placed together; and a narrower piece of barrel is inserted 
in the upper part of the large one, into which the potassium 
rises by distillation, and is obtained in a state of purity. 


Mr. Tennant mentions, with his usual correctness, all the 


precautions which are necessary in the performance of the 
experiment. 

On the Influence of the Nerves upon the Action of the Arteries. 
By Sir Ev. Home, Bart.—lIt is the object of this paper to shew 
that the nerves which accompany the arteries regulate their 
actions, and that it is through their agency that the blood is 
transmitted in various proportions to the different parts of the 
body. ‘The ingenious author supports this opinion by obser- 
vations on the effect of injuries of the extremities, and by direct 
experiments. ‘The following appears to be the most decisive ; 


‘ The carotid artery of a dog was laid bare, the intercostal nerve 
and par vagum, which form one bundle, were separated from it by 
a flattened probe for one-tenth of an inch in length, the head and 
neck were then placed in an easy position, and the pulsations attended 
to by all present, for two minutes, that the eye might be accustomed 
to them in their natural state: the nerve passing over the probe — 
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then slightly touched with the kali purum. In a minute and a half 
the pulsations of the exposed artery became more distinct ; in two 
minutes the beats were stronger, and in three more violent ; in four 
minutes the violence was lessened, and in five minutes the action was 
restored to its natural state.’ 


Some experiments were then performed, by which it ap- 
peared that the topical application of cold had a direct effect 
on the action of the arteries, which was presumed to operate 
through the medium of the nerves. 

On the Means of producing a double Distillation by the same 
Heat. By Smithson Tennant, Esg. —The heat, which is given 
out from condensed steam, has been employed in various ways 
for heating other bodies, and by these means water may be 
raised to the boiling point: but it cannot be converted into 
vapor, so as to pass over by distillation, because, as soon as 
the steam has imparted to water its own temperature, no 
farther transfer of heat takes place, and the steam passes 
through the water uncondensed. It is known that all fluids 
may be converted into vapor at a lower than an ordinary tem- 
perature, by taking off the pressure of the atmosphere; and 
on this principle Mr. ‘fennant has contrived a simple apparatus, 
in which the steam first formed passes through water contained 
in a vessel made air-tight, connected with a receiver, from the 
surface of which the weight of the air is removed. By this 
apparatus, the product of distillation is nearly doubled, with 
the same quantity of fuel, and without any expensive or 
complicated machinery. 

An Account of some Experiments on Animal Heat. By J. Davy, 
M.D.— The author of this paper observes that three circum- 
stances, connected with this subject, particularly deserve atten- 
tion; viz. the relative capacities of venous and arterial blood 
for heat, their comparative temperatures, and the temperature 
of different parts of the animal body. In the experiments for 
ascertaining the relative capacities for heat of arterial and 
venous blood, he first remarked the time which each took in 
cooling, compared with water; and afterward the temperature 
which was produced by mixing given quantities of the two 
kinds of blood with water. The blood was examined both 
with and without the fibrine. A considerable number of ex- 
periments was afterward performed, on the comparative tem- 
perature of venous and arterial blood: 


¢ In each instance, a long incision was made through the integu- 
ments; the jugular vein was laid bare, and the exact seat of the 
carotid artery found. The vein was then opened, and a small 
delicate thermometer introduced, and thrust about an inch up the 
vessel beyond the wounded part ; and as the bulb of the instrument 
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was small, the flow of blood was not stopped. When the mercury 
was stationary, its height was marked. The carotid artery next was 
divided, and the thermometer was immersed in the current of blood, 
and left there till it ceased to rise.’ 


The next set of experiments related to the comparative tem- 
perature of the blood in the two sides of the heart ; and after- 
ward to the heat of different parts of the body. We shall 
transcribe some of the author’s remarks and conclusions, which 
are not the less interesting as being at variance with many 
prevailing opinions. . 


‘ That there is no material difference between venous and arterial 
blood in respect to specific caloric, excepting what arises from differ- 
ence of specific gravity ; that the temperature of arterial blood is 
higher than that of venous; and the temperature of the left side of 
the heart, than that of the right; and lastly, that the temperature of = + 
parts diminishes as the distance of the parts from the heart increases— 
are the general results of the preceding experiments. 

¢ Admitting the accuracy of these experiments, and I think that 
they will be found correct when repeated, what are their consequences 
in a theoretical point of view? 

¢ They are evidently in direct opposition to Dr. Crawfurd’s hypo- 
thesis; the essence of which is, that the capacity of arterial blood for 
heat is greater than that of venous, that there is no difference of tem- 
perature between the two ventricles of the heart, and in fact that the 
heat of all parts is nearly the same. 

‘ They are more agreeable to, and indeed they even support 
the hypothesis of Dr. Black, that animal heat is produced in the 
lungs, and distributed over the whole system by means of the arterial 
blood. 

‘ Neither are they inconsistent with that hypothesis which con- 
siders the production of animal heat as dependent on the energy of 
the nervous system, and arising from all the vital actions constantly 
occurring .’— 

‘ To conclude, as in each hypothesis examined, difficulties are 
found to exist from facts or the results of experiments of an unbend- 
ing nature, we must at present either suspend theory altogether and 
search for experimenta crucis, or adopt that hypothesis which is 
_ conformable to the greater number of facts. The first measure is 
certainly most philosophical; but to the latter we are naturally most 
inclined, and if I were questioned which view is preferable, I should 
make no hesitation in selecting Dr. Black’s, which to me appears 

th most simple and most satisfactory.’ 


This inference seems to be a fair deduction from the facts, 
and that in which we are disposed provisionally to coincide. 


[To be concluded in our next Number.] Bos ‘ 
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Ant. VII. History of the University and Colleges of Cambridge ; 
including Notices relating to the Founders and Eminent Men. 
By G. Dyer, A.B., formerly of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Illustrated by a Series of Engravings. 8vo. 2 Vols. 2l. 2s. 
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[wratience to survey the fabric which here invites inspection 

will, we think, dispose most readers to regard with an evil 
eye the outworks which intercept their approach; and to be- 
hold with displeasure the colossal figures with which, in the 
shape of Preface and Introduction, the artist obscures its 
front. Mr.Dyer complains of the narrow limits within which 
he is obliged to confine his‘undertaking ; and yet we have to 
toil through seventy pages of prefatory matter, in which he is 
himself the leading topic, before we come to the first line of 
the work. Respectable and interesting as is the subject, we 
have no doubt that most persons will be of opinion that it is 
unseasonably introduced, and too largely dilated. ‘To a few 
preliminary pages, for the purpose of disclosing the sources 
whence the matter of these volumes has been derived, although 
the practice cannot boast the sanction of the first models, we 
give our unqualified approbation. Had Herodotus and Livy 
stated to~us the foundations on which their immortal narratives 
rest, how gratifying would the examination of them have been 
at this day, and what light would have been reflected on anti- 
quity ? We should have felt a satisfaction in dwelling on their 
exquisite pages, for which the charms of composition but 
poorly compensate.— Although the present historian is not 
easily to be deceived as to the matters of which he treats, and 
is the last man who would wilfully impose on others, still are 
we glad to have the grounds submitted to us on which his 
superstructure is built ; and, sharing as we do in the eagerness 
to peruse the work itself which we ascribe to other readers, we 
are far from complaining of these communications as improper : 
but, if the account which Mr. D. gives of his authorities is 
clear and satisfactory, we wish we could add that it is equally 
neat and concise. He divides them into two classes, namely, 
such as are in MS., and such as are in print: 


‘ The first and most authentic documents respecting Cambridge 
lie in the archives of their respective colleges, and consist of charters 
of foundation, licences of mortmain, and bulls of popes ; of papers 
relating to livings, estates, and benefactors; to the customs and 
jurisdiction of the University, and fragments of college history. 
Many papers relating to different colleges are in the libraries so rich 
in MSS., Archbishop Parker’s in Bene’t’s College, and Gonville’s 
and Caius’s. In the University there are but two or three, with the 
exception of Mr. Baker’s. 
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Dyer’s History of the University of Cambridge. = § 
* The Bodleian-library at Oxford contains MSS. which relate to 


Cambridge : but-the Harleian, Cottonian, and Sloanian libraries, in 
the British Museum, are very abundant. I am, indeed, disposed to 
believe, that those three libraries possess more concerning Cambridge 
than all the Cambridge MSS. in the public and private libraries put 
together. — The principal of those that relate to the University at 
large are preserved in the public chest, and by the vice-chancellor 
and registrar; and of these the best known is the famous Liber 


Niger, or Black Book.’ 


The Liber Niger is elsewhere said to be the work of Nicholas 
Cantelupe, who was a prior of Carmelite friars in 1491. It 
is pronounced by Mr. Dyer to be a history unsubstantiated by 
authority, and its compiler is styled a fabulous writer. 

The next MS. here mentioned is a register of all the charters, 
liberties, and provisions of the University and town, composed 
in 1587 by Robert Hare, Esq., who had been of Caius-college. 
This transcript, which is said to be faithful and correct, and 
worthy of the highest reliance, consists of four large volumes. 
Mr. Dyer also gives a particular account of very extensive 
collections of MSS. by Thomas Barker, who was many years a 
fellow of St. John’s College, but who gave up his fellowship 
because he would not take the oaths to King William. His 
papers make forty-two volumes, and are said to be as conspi- 
cuous for worth as for number. Mr. Barker also leftin MS. a 
history of his coHege, which a gentleman some time since was 
employed in preparing for the press; and some hope that it 
will see the light is here intimated. Mr, B. died in 1749. 

Mention is also made of a series of MSS. by Mr. Cole, 
who was latterly a fellow-commoner of King’s College, and is 
said by Mr. Dyer to have been a thorough-paced Tory and half 
a Papist. His papers comprise sixty volumes, and—abound 
with collections and copies from public archives, but likewise 
contain a variety of original compositions. . These documents, 
together with a list of all the graduates, their degrees, and 
dates, from 1500 to 1745, compiled by Dr. Richardson, for- 
merly master of Emmanuel-college, compose the principal 
materials in MS. of which the author has availed himself. 
Next follows an account of works that have appeared in print 
relating to this topic. Among these are one of Dr. Caius, an- 
other of Stowe, another of Archbishop Parker, and another of 
Mr. Parker, fellow of Caius-college. A publication on the same 
subject by Fuller appeared in 1655, for whom, says Mr. Dyer, 
it is not claiming much to aver that he is the most agreeable of 
the Cambridge historians ; who are in general very barren and 
dull. A work intitled an account of many of the Oaths, Statutes, 
and Charters of the University, was also published by E. Miller, 
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Serjeant at Law; which, as the present historian laments, did 
not obtain adequate attention. Mr. Dyer specifies also a book 
by Carter, as the best outline for a history of the University 


_ which we possess ; although he admits it to be full of blunders 


and inaccuracies. ‘The account of eminent men which it con- 
tains is described as the only attempt of the kind in any history 
of this seat of learning. 

In treating of the antiquity of Cambridge as an University, 
Mr. D. properly mentions the fabulous story of Cantaber ; 
while he relates with more of detail, and with much more of 
countenance, than we should have expected, the equally unsup- 
ported tale which makes Sigebert, who was king of the Anglo- 
Saxons in 630, the founder of this celebrated seminary; for 
which he assigns no better reason than the following: § As 
to the beginning, then, of our University-history, as both 
Leland and Sir Simon D’Ewes seem disposed to set out from 
Sigebert, we cannot do better than set out from him too. For 
thus we shall go hand in hand with both Oxford and Cambridge 
antiquaries; we shall begin with a king as our patron; we 
shall have clerics as our guides; and what can a Cambridge 


- man wish for more?’ In this and other passages, we meet 


with instances of complaisance on the part of the author, 
which are not in his usual manner. Complaisance in the 
ordinary intercourse of society can hardly be carried too far, 
and is highly amiable, but can have no place in the relations 
of history. | 

At an early period, Cambridge appears to have been a 
considerable town among the Anglo-Saxons. The term Uni- 
versity is found applied to it in very remote times: but no 
authentic instrument relating to it is preserved that is of an 
earlier date than the 13th of Henry III.; and it is observed 
that, although Henry I. bestowed a charter on the town, we 
find no mention that he conferred any on the University. In 
the reign of Henry III., this seminary appears to have been an 
object of attention with government; as, among others, the 
public instruments mentioned in the ensuing passage evince, 
which bear date in that reign, and which are still preserved : 


‘ The king’s letters to the sheriff, authorizing him, at the signifi- 
cation of the Bishop of Ely, and the discretion of the chancellor and 
masters, to suppress the insolencies of clerks and scholars, and to 
imprison or banish them from the university — the king’s letters to 
the Bishop of Ely, that clerks contumacious, and rebellious against 
the chancellor, should be imprisoned or banished from the town — the 
king’s letters, that the Sheriff should imprison clerks, who were male- 
factors, at the command of the chancellor, in defect of the burgesses, 
and should cause them to be liberated, on the request of the _ 
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cellor, and not before — other letters from the king, ordering the 
sheriff to abstain from apprehending scholars, notwithstanding his 
former letters — the king’s letters for preserving the liberties of the 
university — the king’s brief, to suppress discords, between the uni- 
versity and people of the town — and, that the king’s justices should 
not introduce themselves, to settle offences and disputes between 
scholars and laies.’ 


In the history of England, frequent mention is made of 
violent dissentions between the gownsmen and the inhabitants 
of the town, for which we might be at a loss to account, but 
some insight into the causes of them is here afforded us: 


¢ The principal evil under which Cambridge groaned was the 
swarms of students and monks. The Scotch historian, Major, tells 
us there were 4, or 5,000 scholars in his time. Caius says there had 
been twenty hostles, of which seventeen remained in his time. To 
some of these hostles the monks were accustomed to retire, to study 
literature ; and various other religious houses, exclusively for monas- 
tic purposes. Many of these were mere swarms of drones; who had 
nothing to do but read masses, pray for the dead, and invent legends, 
and dreams, and lies. They were independent too of the townsnien. 
The monastery of St. Giles was supported by tithes, strained out of 
twenty-three villages in the county. Add, too, these people had 
ecclesiastical liberties, and were exempted from the civil courts. 
These people were the great weight, and no doubt the townsmen 
groaned under the burden. And yet our Cambridge historians, who 
allude to this circumstance, do not mention it, though indeed it was 
the principal cause of the tumults of the place, but rather as matter 
of glory.” — 

‘ The domineering insolence of the clerks and monks, together 
with the disturbances between the scholars and townsmen, which had 
existed in different forms, and in different periods, for a course of 
years, opened the door for those great privileges, granted to the 
University from the time of Henry III.; for here the current of our 
academical history begins to run regular and clear. These privileges 
were obtained under the plea of more ancient ones, and, whether 
founded on forged or genuine charters, and bulls, carried their 
weight with succeeding potentates ; for, as all power has a tendency 
to spread, these privileges were still further increased under the 
same plea.’ 


The account of the rise and progress of the civil privileges 
and legal jurisdiction, of which the University is now possessed, 
is here traced much in detail, and stated with great distinctness. 
It commences with the reign of Henry III., and ends with that 
of Charles II. Mr. Dyer observes that the statutes given to the 
University by Queen Elizabeth, and by which it is principally 
regulated at this day, never had the sanction of parliament. 
James the First pretended to cherish the English Universities ; 
though he had been educated a Presbyterian, he became a 
E 3 zealous 
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zealous Episcopalian ; and on every occasion he displayed the 
zeal of a new convert. It was this monarch who § first intro- 
duced in our University subscriptions to theological opirions, 
which were for a long time proposed to every youth as the 
term of admission into college, though now not required, at 
Cambridge, of under-graduates ; buc which are stilt enjoined on 
every one previously to his taking a degree in the university.’ 
Tt is singular that Mr. Dyer, who is himself an A.B., should 
in this passage have committed so great a mistake. Bachelors 
are only required to sign a declaration that they are bond fide 
members of the Church of England: no other subscription is 
required of them.—-To the English Universities, King James 
gave the memorable privilege of being represented in parlia- 
ment. ‘To say nothing, however, of the interruption in the 
studies of the scholars which is occasioned by the canvass 
and bustle that accompany an election, this privilege opens 
roads to preferment with which letters and science have little 
just connection. We could mention those who now loll on 
stalls, who are well housed in lodges, and whom even the mitre 
decks, who attained their present elevation by treading in this 
course. It seems as if the segt of learning, of which we are 
speaking, could not discover the qualifications of a represent- 
ative in any other than a minister of state. Mr. Pitt, when not 
in office, in vain offered his services to a/ma mater: but, when 
he was in possession of place, she graciously met his wishes ; 
and, although he was afterward frequently rechosen, he was 
at each time in power. On his death, a promising young 
nobleman became a candidate for the same honour; and it hap- 
pened that, a few days before the election, he was presented 
with the seals of ofiice: —he was in course elected by a great 
majority. On the next occasion of offering himself, the ap- 
pendages which had insured his former success had been 
taken from him; and his voters were outnumbered by those of 
a candidate who was a stranger to the University, but who had 
been sent there as the friend of the minister of the day. One 
of its present members is also a minister, who when not in 
office was rejected, but whose merits had not long been re- 
warded with place, before a/ma mater conferred on him the 
honour of representing her. Should fortune eject him from 
his present official situation, we will not answer for the con- 
stancy of hisconstituents.— ‘The sister-University obstinately 
retains its preposterous matriculation, so unworthy of this ad- 
vanced period of the world, and of so enlightened an age and 
country : Salamanca is chargeable with nothing more objec- 
tionable ; and the Inquisition itself is scarcely more monstrous. 
Yet we cannot deny that at Oxford election-matters are ma- 
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naged with greater decorum. ‘There, the candidate is not suf- 
ered to appear during the time of canvass; and when once 
elected, unless some extraordinary cause intervenes, he 18 
seated for life. While our Universities continue to refuse edu- 
cation to those who are not of the established religion, and to 
require tests before they confer degrees, they grievously dimi- 
nish their claims to the support and countenance of enlightened 
men. 

Having had occasion to mention subscription, we must ex- 
press our surprize that Mr. Dyer has passed it over without 
animadversion. In an historian of the University, we con- 
ceive this censure to have been an indispensable duty; and, 
though silence may have been strictly enjoined on him by his 
employers, we wonder at his submission. —It is somewhat 
remarkable that the present family on the throne have furnishéd 
no materials for the history before us. 

Ina chapter which the author devotes to ¢ Dissentients,’ we 
expected to find accounts somewhat detailed of the sects into 
which the schoolmen were divided, as also of the Lollards and 
first Reformers, but in this hope we were disappointed ; since, 
in the rapid flight which he here takes, Mr. D. scarcely allows 
himself time to breathe, till he lights on the famous Wolston, 
who is placed at the head of this inauspicious class. — The ac- 
count of the literature of the University also falls far short 
of our expectations. It is too much confined to modern times, 
while the topics are not happily selected, and do not unite well 
together. — In a work like the present, we look for particulars 
that are curious in themselves, and which go back to remote 
times: but Mr. Dyer, for the most part, treats only of matters 
which may be found in other histories, and principally dwells 
on such as “are of later date. Relations like the following too 
seldom occur in his pages: speaking of the times immediately 
subsequent to the Conquest, he states that 


‘ The library of Egbert, Archbishop of York, many years before, 
contained only fourteen fathers and ecclesiastical works, ten ancient 
classics, including two or three modern Latin writers, and more mo- 
dern grammarians and scholiasts, and six more modern Latin poets ; 
—nor does there appear to have been any thing of mathematics, 
except what might be found in a few of the writings of Aristotle, 
in Latin. And all this was made little more than the handmaid to 
scholastic divinity. It embraced, now, little or nothing of the 
Greek language, as a matter of instruction, though, as already has 
been seen, the Greek language was certainly known, and taught a 
few centuries before: for, in a glossary on the Pandects, by Ac- 
cursius, written after this period, we find it avowed, “* Hec Greca 
sunt, que nec legi, nec intelligi, possunt,” This is Greek which 
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can neither be read nor understood. And in the Decreg, or * Con. 
cordantia Discordantium Canonum,’’ that is, the Concordance of 
disagreeing Canons, compiled by Gratian, about this time, even the 
bishops are forbidden to read heathen books, and Jerome is quoted as 
authority, who was rebuked by an angel for reading Cicero.’— 

¢ In the account of monasteries it is, that we must trace the rise 
and progress, with the peculiar language, and distinguishing habits 
of public schools and colleges. The scholars (for fellows is a name 
of comparatively later date) were monks and clerks, clerici; the 
abbot was the custos, rector, warden, or magister of the different 
orders; bishops and abbots were graduates, and were so denominated 
and distinguished by their dresses; and the different habits, as still 
worn, are but habits of the old religious orders, somewhat improved. 
‘The monastery itself, indeed, was called collegium ; and its language, 
its rules, and discipline all passed, by an easy transition, into our pre- 
sent college forms. 

‘ As we get the word college, in its present application, from mo- 
nastic institutions and churches, so do we the more comprehensive 
word University, which, as we have observed before, was applied to 
many monasteries or churches, united under one provincial prior, or 
‘bishop, in a provincial relation, long before it was applied to many 
masters and scholars of colleges, formed into an University, under a 
chancellor; and before the period at whichour University-charters 
begin, we find it applied to the united churches, and individual mem- 
bers, under an archdeacon’s visitation.’ 


It is remarked by Mr. Dyer that the principal early English 
poets, such as Chaucer, Gower, and Grostéte, were Lollards ; 
and that no opportunity escapes them of exposing the vices 
of the clergy. 

At the revival of letters, Erasmus accepted the invitation 
of Bishop Fisher, who was then Chancellor of the University, 
to settle at Cambridge, and was the first who delivered public 
lectures in Greek at that place; where he was elected Lady 
Margaret’s Professor, and resided seven years. This event 
is justly regarded by Mr. Dyer as an epoch in our literary 
history. 

An eminent northern writer having represented, and taken 
great pains to prove, that the antient inhabitants of this coun- 
try, in common with the whole Celtic population of Europe, 
were a base, pusillanimous, and contemptible race of men, 
degraded by every vice and destitute of a single virtue, we 
were anxious to discover in what light the same people are re- 
garded by the present intelligent historian; and his notions, 
which he supports by authorities, widely differ from those of 
Mr. Pinkerton, the enemy of the Celts : 


¢ It is difficult to conceive, that the Britons were either so lawless, 
as they are described by the writer of the preface to Hywel Dda’s 
Jaws, or so unlettered as Hume describes them. The Bardic Insti- 
tutions 
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tutions are very ancient ; and tne Druids, according to Cesar, taught 
several branches of literature. They were forbidden, it is true, to 
commit them to writing — this accounts for their not being handed 
down to us—but Casar says, they had Greek letters, and Pliny 
describes Britain as an island, celebrated for its monuments of lite- 
rature, both Grecian and Roman.’— 

¢ Britain was considered, by the Romans, as another world, and 
described by different writers by different names, though neither the 
authors of them, nor the import, are sufficiently clear. Most of them, 
however, seem to express something, either agreeable or useful. 
The country was highly favourable to civilization; and, we may 
presume, to borrow a little classical language, that with a people, 
among whom Ceres * had so rich a temple, there would at least be 
a chapel to Minerva.’ 


‘That part of the volume which gives an account of the 
present state of the proféssorships might, we think, have been 
spared, and the reader referred to the Cambridge Guides. No 
portion, however, of this work is better executed than that 
which treats of the public walks and the public buildings of the 
University; and Mr. Dyer discovers a degree of taste and 
judgmentpn thgse points which is highly creditable to him: 


‘ On contemplating a spot of ground before it is laid out,’ he 
observes, § we should inquire what it can be made from its natural 
qualities and capabilites ; what it might be made under the direction 
of a man of genius and taste; and what it ought to be made, in re- 
ference to its future designation and inhabitants. Who expects to 
find the bold points, and striking contrasts, of mountain-scenery, 
the roaring cascade, or thundering cataract, on a plain? Who raises 





¢ * Hence, in the Orphic hymns, 
40” evgta dapat Avagons 
Anpnteos — 





where the writer is speaking of this island. In the same strain 
Tacitus. Solum preter oleam vitemq. et cetera calidioribus terris 
oriri sueta, patiens frugum, fecundum. Vit. Agric. c.12. 

‘ Herodian, indeed, who wrote the history of his own times, and 
describes the expedition_of Severus, the Roman emperor, into Britain, 
uniformly describes the Britons as BagGapo, lib. 3,4. But his his- 
tory, in regard to foreign nations, relates merely to military affairs, 
in the wars of the Romans against them. For reasons above men- 
tioned, he could know nothing of the Druidical philosophy, what- 
ever that might be. Herodian, too, was a Greek historian, of 
Alexandria, and followed the general strain of Greek writers, who 
treated all nations, but their own, as barbarous. He speaks not 
only of the Britons, but of all the eastern nations, that he mentions, 
as BapSapory barbarians; and yet the Greeks themselves derived their 
philosophy from the East.’ 
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plantations of oaks in a corn field? or, who, in a park, looks for 
light espaliers, and parterres of flowers ? 


But learn to rein 
Thy skill within the limits she allows ; 
Great Nature scorns controul; she will not bear 
One beauty foreign to the spot or soil. 
Mason’s English Garden. 


‘ Let us distinguish, too, between gardens and public walks; be- 
tween a nobleman’s pleasure-ground, and a spot to be adapted to 
the health and exercise of students, to academic retreats, which in- 
vite to meditation,’ — | 

‘ To the public grounds of an university, what seems congenial 


~ are walks agreeably, but not abruptly winding, lofty trees, 





O’er arching groves 
That contemplation loves. Gray. 


seats, or alcoves, not rustic, nor yet fantastical; not placed at ran- 
dom, nor yet formally obtrusive ; with edifices adapted to the scenery 
and place. But who in such places would look for tonsile trees, 


jets d’eaux, and zigzag walks ; Chinese temples, or Diogenes’s tubs? 


Not that Mr. Brown’s improvements were in this little style: his plan 
shall presently speak for itself. ‘The eye would certainly have been 
pleased with walks more winding, with a greater variety of trees, 
with something more of a winter garden of ever-greens, and of light 
underwood near the banks of the river, and that without affecting to 
bring the Wye, or Usk, to these haunts, or obstructing the navigation. 
What future improvers may effect, time only will show. But let 
these hints supersede much of criticism on landscape gardening : and 
as the genius of the place does not require, so will our attempts not 
aspire to length or labour of description. 


Sed summa sequar fastigia rerum. Virgil.’ 


We are far from disapproving the enthusiastic affection 
and veneration which Mr. Dyer, on every occasion, professes 
for alma mater: but we think that he would not less have 
shewn his regard, had he animadverted on those glaring de- 
fects and abuses with which this noble institution is charge- 
able. We particularly refer to the terms which she imposes 
on all who take degrees. It moreover would not in our 
judgment have been wrong, if the historian had said a few 
words on the most eligible formation of seminaries of edu- 
cation, as affecting the welfare of the community; and con- 
sidering whether it be best that these institutions should be 
few and magnificent, as in England, or on a more reduced 
scale and more thickly planted, as they are in most other 
countries. Had the subject of academic literature in remote 
periods been treated, and that of modern times more fully 
discussed 
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discussed in the present volume, it would not have been so 
disproportionate in size to its companion as it now is. 

In another article, we shall notice the second volume, and 
attempt to estimate the claims of the whole performance ; at 
present, we shall only farther add that, although -it labours 
under several defects, it possesses considerable merit, and 
contains a mass of curious and valuable matter. 


[To be continued. | Jo. 





_—— — 


Art. VIII. Notes on a Journey through France, from Dieppe 
through Paris and Lyons, to the Pyrenees, and back through 
Toulouse, in July, August, and September, 1814 ; describing the 
Habits of the People, and the Agriculture of the Country. By 
Morris Birkbeck. 8vo. pp.115. 48. Boards. W. Phillips. 1814. 


| te exploring the same country, different travellers are in- 
fluenced by their several habits of business or research, and 
collect different kinds of information. Hence arises the ad- 
vantage of having a number of reporters, who not only will 
enable mere readers to correct erroneous and to confirm just 
statements in general matters, but will open various points of 
view and enlarge the field of knowlege. Mr. Birkbeck is a 
tourist of no common sort: since he explores subjects which 
the ordinary visitors of France would pass over unnoticed, 
and, in a short compass, has placed before us the actual 
state and condition of the French people. We: recognize in 
him the true statistical and agricultural observer ; who, leavin 
architecture, antiquities, the fine arts, and the fashions and 
frivolities of our neighbours, to be displayed by others, directs 
his chief attention to the soil, husbandry, and produce of 
France, and to the condition, resources, industry, and habits 
of the people of the country: taking merely a slight view of 
the metropolis, which is with most ramblers the principal ob- 
ject of attraction. He appears to us to have been very dili- 
gent and fortunate in his inquiries; and perhaps the temper 
of mind with which he conducted them contributed not a 
little to his comfort and success. ‘ On entering France,’ he 
observes at the end of his journal, *‘ I endeavoured to lay 
in a stock of good humour which might last the journey; and 
I'am happy to say I succeeded. This is the grand secret of 
travelling, as it is of living; the better your temper the 
greater your enjoyment.’ ‘This is a hint which no person who 
projects a ramble into a foreign country ought to overlook; and 
he who travels among strangers should leave at home his re- 
pulsive manners, (if he be so unfortunate as to have any,) 
and school himself into that true politeness and good humour 


which 
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which will dispose all whom he may meet to oblige him. 
From the facility with which Mr. B. collected the information 
of which he was in pursuit, others will learn the importance 
of a stock of this kind. 

Landing at Dieppe, (July 11. 1814,) after a pleasant voyage 
of thirty-six hours from Brighthelmstone, Mr. B. proceeded 
_immediately on the chief objects of his research: but, befor¢ he 
takes notice of the miserable ploughs and harrows of the 
French farmers, and of their courses of cropping, he adverts to 
a circumstance which we are sorry to find confirmed by his 
report; viz. that ‘the arguments of the English, for the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade by the French, have no weight on 
their side of the water.’ He represents that our zeal on this 
subject is viewed by our neighbours as proceeding not from 
humanity, but from interested motives, and consequently as a 
source of jealousy with them. 

Rouen, on account of its cotton manufactory, being the 

Manchester of France, is duly explored by this statistical ob- 
server, but his stay is not protracted. He soon diverges into 
the country on a visit to a small farmer, inquires the price of 
labour, and discovers that poultry is so very important an object 
of French farming, that the consumption of it in France is 
equal in weight to that of mutton; of which last, however, 
not so much in proportion is consumed in France as in Eng- 
land. He mentions, also, in this excursion, that he observed, 
on a sheep-walk, a boy collecting fresh sheep-dung for the use 
of the dyer, who employed it in dying cotton red. Do our 
dyers of cotton resort to this material ? 
__ From Rouen, Mr. B. proceeded to Louviers, which is famous 
for its fine cloths; and the quality of which, it is remarked, 
proves the skill of the manufacturer and the excellence of his 
implements. Evreux and Passy are also visited; and on the 21st 
he reached Paris. Having, however, been a week in the capital, 
Mr. B. still offers none of the usual observations on buildings, 
statues, and pictures, and for the present passes over Paris with 
this concise remark : 


¢ We find things here“not of a piece ; public profusien and private 
frugality ; a brilliant government and a plain people. The people 
wiser, and of course better than their rulers; this, I imagine, is a 
common case ; but they generally differ only in degree, the character 
the same. This opposition of character I do not comprehend, but I 
suspect the work 1s not quite finished.’ 


The Rambouillet flock being more an object of curiosity with 
Mr. Birkbeck than the Gallery of the Louvre, he soon waited 
on M. Tessier, the inspector of the national flocks, and was 


gratified by the politeness of his reception : 
‘ He 
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‘He shewed us,’ observes Mr.B., ‘specimens of wool from the Ram- 
bouillet flock, from the shearing of 1787 to that of 1814. The quality 
of the original stock was very good, yet there is an evident improve- 
ment from year to year in the early part of the series; probably from 
selection. There appears no great difference in the latter years. There 
are many specimens of two, three, and even five years’ growth. It 
is remarkable that the wool of five years’? growth, though more than 
twelve inches long, preserves a fibre of equal fineness throughout : 
this circumstance confirms M. Tessier’s report of the healthy condi- 
tion of the animal. One specimen of two years’ growth is extremely 
curious. The sheep, with his first year’s fleece on his back, was 
dipped in Indigo dye; his wool received the colour, and, what is 
most curious, though exposed the whole year, has retained it per- 
fectly : one half of the fibre is a beautiful blue ; and the other, which 
grew after the immersion, a snowy white. I have heard of clothiers 
dyeing their wool in the grease. Has that substance a tendency to 
render the colour permanent ? 

« M. Tessier conducted us to his flock at Isy, a league from Paris ; 
they are Merinos, of good quality both in wool and carcase; 450 
ewes, ewe lambs and rams, which are kept in three parcels. They 
are housed from 8 in the evening to 7 in the morning ; and from 11 
in the forenoon to 4 in the afternoon, in summer. ‘Their hours of 
feeding of course are from 7 to 11 in the morning, and from 4 to 8 in 
the evening. As the cool weather advances, the ve bape is gra- 
dually dispensed with. They are in good and healthy condition. 

‘ The practice of sheltering their flocks at noon, during the sum- 
mer, is universal. It is very refreshing to the sheep, and affords 
them protection from the flies. Where buildings are commodiously 
situated, I would recommend it to the attention of English flock- 
masters, 

‘M. Tessier hires the whole of the keep of this flock. He pays 
621. 10s. sterling to the farmer for the sheep pasture of his farm, 
which consists of the borders, fallows, and stubbles ; stocking at his 
own discretion. He buys Lucerne hay for four winter months; 
perhaps 40 tons on an average of seasons, at about 40s. per ton 3 
making the expense of keep 1421. 10s. sterling. His shepherd’s 
wages are extravagant according to our notions.’ 


This shepherd, we are told, is a wealthy man; and it is 
added that ‘ the labouring class here is certainly much higher, 
on the social scale, than with us.’ 

At fifty miles south of Paris, the tourist employs himself, 
25 in other places, in ascertaining the quality of the soil; and 
he laments that, though the land is good for turnips, the raising 
of that vegetable is not included in the course of French crops. 
Arrived at Moulins, he makes this general remark: ¢ From 
Dieppe to Paris, I think the cultivation equal to ours: from 
Paris to Moulins, much worse than any part of England I am 
acquainted with; especially the latter part of the es ¥ 
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Mr. B. is convinced that the Revolution has operated favour- 
ably for the people at large; and, though he discerns much 


‘poverty, he finds also that the habits of the people preclude 


the necessity of much wealth. He was at La Palisse on a 
fair-day: but, notwithstanding the concourse of people, little 
money was spent in the town, because the farmers bring their 
bread with them, and club for a bottle of wine, for whic they 
pay ten sous. ‘This economy in expenditure could not benefit 
the public-houses. 

From Roanne to St. Symphorien, the country is described 
as well inhabited and well cultivated; and the latter place, 
being in the vicinity of the populous city of Lyons, is studded 
with houses, the country-seats of rich merchants and manu- 
facturers.. A boat conveyed Mr. B. from Lyons to Vienne, 
in the course of which little excursion he was much delighted 
with ¢ sweet air — exhilarating mountain-scenery; — the clear, 
and rapid, and majestic Rhone: rocks, woods, vineyards ; 
chateaux on commanding eminences; cottages, embosomed in 
trees, retiring from the view: the busy traflic of the river, and 
prosperous villages on its banks.’ 

At St. Urban, the traveller notices the prominent part which 
women take in the husbandry of France: : 


‘ In every part of France, women employ themselves in offices 
which are deemed with us unsuitable to the sex. Here there is no 
sexual distinction of employment: the women undertake any task 
they are able to perform, without much notion of fitness or unfitness. 
This apphes to all classes. The lady of one of the principal clothiers 
at Louviers conducted us over the works ; gave us patterns of the 
best cloths ; ordered the machinery to be set in motion for our grati- 
fication, and was evidently in the habit of attending to the whole de- 
tail of the business. Just so, near Rouen, the wife of the largest 
farmer in that quarter conducted me to the barns and stables; shewed 
me the various implements, and explained their use : took me into the 
fields, and described the mode of husbandry, which she perfectly 
understood ; expatiated on the excellence of their fallows ; pointed 
out the best sheep in the flock, and gave me a detail of their manage- 
ment in buying their wether lambs and fattening their wethers. This 
was on a farm of about 400 acres. Inevery shop and warehouse you 
see similar activity in the females. At the royal porcelain manufac- 
tory at Sevres, a woman was called to receive payment for the articles 
we purchased. In the Halle de Bled, at Paris, women in their little 
counting-houses are performing the office of factors, in the sale of 
grain and flour. In every department they occupy an important sta- 
tion, from one extremity of the country to the other. 

‘ In many cases, where women are employed in the more laborious 
occupations, the real cause is directly opposite to the apparent. 
You see them in the south, threshing, with the men, under a burning 


sun ; — it is a family party threshing out the crop of their own 2 
hold ; 
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hold; a woman is holding plough; —the plough, the horses, the land 
is her’s; or, (as we have it) her husband’s ; who is probably sowing 
the wheat which she is turning in. You are shocked on seeing a fine 
young woman loading a dung cart ; — it belongs to her father, who 
is manuring his own field, for their common support. In these in- 
stances the toil of the woman denotes wealth rather than want; 
though the latter is the motive to which a superficial observer would 
refer it.’ | 


In this, part of the country, the farmers never house their 
crops of corn, but thresh or tread them out in the corners of 
their fields. 

A glance is taken at ‘ church-doings’ at Avignon, and some- 
thing is said of the antiquities at Nismes: but Mr. B. is mis- 
taken in supposing that the Maison carrée at the latter place 
was apantheon. He is more in his province as an agricul- 
turist; and we need not question the accuracy of his note, 
dated Montpellier, Aug. 18. : 


‘From Dieppe to this place we have seen scarcely a working 
animal whose condition was not excellent. Oxen, horses, and now 
mules and asses, fat and well looking, but not pampered. This looks 
like prosperity. And when I add that we have not seen, among the 
labouring people, one such famished, worn out, wretched object, as 
may be met with in every parish of England, I had almost said on 
every farm ; this, in a country so populous, so entirely agricultural, 
denotes real prosperity. Again, from Dieppe to this place, I could 
not easily point out an acre of waste, a spot of land that is not 
industriously cultivated, though not always well, according to our 
notions. France, so peopled, so cultivated; moderately taxed ; 
without paper-money, without tithes, without poor rates, almost 
without poor; with excellent roads in every direction, and overflow- 
ing with corn, wine, and oil, must be, and really is, a rich country. 
Yet there are few rich individuals.’ 


The information which Mr. Birkbeck had collected in this 
part of his tour is thus generalized by the help of a well- 
informed French gentleman : 


‘ rst. The labouring class, formerly the poor, are now rich, in 
eonsequence of the national domains having been sold in small allot- 
ments, at very low rates, and with the indulgence of five years for 
completing the payment. Thus there are few labourers or domestic 
servants who are not proprietors of land. 

‘2d. By the Revolution, every oppression on agriculture was 
done away ; tithes, game laws, corvées, &c. 

‘ 3d. Since that time, much new ground has been brought into 
cultivation, and none of the old abandoned. 

‘4th. The modes of husbandry have improved in many districts, 
by the introduction of fallow crops and artificial grasses, ‘ Prairies 
artificielles.”” The general wages of labourers in husbandry 20d. per 
day, which is equal to 3s. 4d. with us, as every article of expenditure 
is somewhat below half the price.’ 

: We 
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We cannot notice every place which Mr. B. visited in,his 
progress from the south of France to the Pyrenees: but we 
must not omit the narrative of ‘his visit to the majestic moun- 
tain, Canigou, the chief of the eastern range : 


‘ The first day we marched to the Herdsman’s Barrack, where we 
lodged in a sort of Calmuck style; ten in number, including the 
herdsman’s family, crawling into a circular hut about nine: feet ia 
diameter. The bottom was covered. with broom for bedding, which 
apparently was not often changed. This hut is constructed with 
some agetnty of blocks of granite : being circular, and contracting 
gradually from the base to the apex, it stands self supported. The 
upper part has the interstices stopped to exclude the rain, but the 
lower is open to every blast. Not an article of furniture except a 
log of fir, which separates the fire and the entrance hole (for there is 
no door) from the bed of broom, and a stick here and there between 
the stones of the wall: on these are suspended among the smoke a 
leathern bottle, a wallet, a- powder horn, or a bag of shot, &c, 
When driven in by the storm we placed ourselves in close order on 
the log. Keeping up a blaze with boughs of pine, we smoked our 
cygars and chatted, and sang a few mountain ditties, till, one by one, 
as night drew on, we dropped into the couch behind us, leaving the 
herdsman and the ladies, who kept it up till 11 o’clock. He then 
suddenly calls out “‘ Dormons,” and starting up begins to make 
room by belabouring with a stick, as if he would have broken their 
bones, two or three poor sleeping boys, who lay a little athwart, and 
took miore room than their share. After adjusting them, he pro- 
ceeded to the rest of us, saying, “ Une place pour tous; une place 
pour tous ;”’ and so he placed us side by side, as many as could lie in 
one direction, and the others across, over and among the legs of the 
first. The night grew very tempestuous, with thunder and rain; 
gusts of wind frequently found their way through the door-way,. and 
carried the ashes and the live embers over us as we lay; but worse 
than all were the myriads of fleas, which, in spite of our host’s at- 
tention to the accommodation of his guests, would allow us but little 
rest. Unfortunately, the storm continuing, we could not. escape 
from the fifthy hole. However, we rose early, and had a pleasant 
repast of bread and new milk, before we started for the summit ; 
and at our return, the women had provided abundance of wild rasp- 
berries, which relished well with our bread and wine. 

¢ I am satisfied that no description can convey to the mind the 
grandeur, the vastness of a mountain ; especially when seen in the 
magnificent array of its own clouds, as we saw Canigou. The day 
was unfavourable for distant prospects, but the majesty of the moun- 
tain was heightened by the concealment of every ler object, except 
the neighbouring snowy summits. The pic is of difficult ascent ; it 
is 1440 toises (about gooo English feet) above the Mediterranean. 
A small iton cross is fixed on the highest point. I expected to have 
found the summit a naked crag: on the contrary, it is covered with 
lodse fragments, the ruins, as it should seem, of a rock once higher. 
The high cliffs of Canigou are of that sort of granite called gneiss. 
| ere 
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There are many wild goats among the rocks, and some bears, as we 
were informed. The a had shot three of the former the day 
we arrived. Wolves are not very rare. In the winter nights they 
frequently prowl about the streets of Prades. The herdsman has 
under his care about a hundred head of cattle, cows and oxen; anda 
large herd of horses ; which do t credit to their pasture. They 
are collected every night round the hut, and roam at their pleasure 
over these solitary regions through the day. They are the property 
of different people in the neighbouring communes, who pay the man 
for his attendance, and a small acknowledgment for the pasture to 
government, to whom this mountain beloog It formerly belonged 
to a Spanish convent ; and, I believe on that account, was not sold 


with the national domains.’ 


If the Calmuc style of accommodation, which Mr. B. expe- 
rienced in this excursion, was not very pleasant, the prospect 
of ¢ this Sovereign of the Mountains,’ as Canigou is styled in a 
Catalonian song, must have remunerated him for all his fatigues 
and flea-bites. : 

Returning by Mont Loujs, Tarascon, Foix, Montauban, 
Maurs, and Clermont, to Paris, the traveller saw the capital a 
second time on Sept. 15.: but here he informs us that he 
‘ prefers the country-character of France to that of the city.’ 


‘ In the former, the good fruits of the Revolution are visible at every 
step: previous to that era, in the country, the most numerous class, 
the bulk of the population, all but the nobles and ‘the priests, were 
wretchedly: poor, servile and thievish.' This class has assumed ia new 
character, improved in proportion to the improvement of its. con- 
dition. Servility has vanished with their poverty ; their thievishness, 
an effect of the same cause, has also in great measure disappeared. 
But there isa selfishness and avarice, too prevalent in the géneral cha- 
racter of the people; which may be natural to their present state’ of 
society, from the virtues ‘of industry and economy in excess. I 
Ye if a proportionate amelioration has taken place among the 

risians, a sort of insulated nation, who’know very little, ‘andeseem 
to cdre as little about the rest of France.’ xs 


Most persons who have visited France seem to agree as. to 
the justice of the latter remark respecting the character of the 
Parisians. —Some commendation is here bestowed on the mag- 
nificence of Bonaparte, and some censure on the littleness of 
the Bourbons in attempting to disgrace him by pulling down 
his statues, and endeavouring fo ‘obliterate all traces of his 

ower. Without quoting any of these political strictures, 
ost i we shall conclude this article with observing that we 
have followed Mr. Birkbeck with much satisfactioh through the 
whole of his tour; in the course of which he seems to have 
exhibited so faithful a picture of all that fell under his view, 
that the details which he has presented to the pablic in this 
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small volume may be considered as real information respecting 
the actual state of France, in those particulars to which the 
author has directed his more immediate attention. — The date 
of the last noteis Boulogne, Oct. 4.3; so that this tour was 
performed in less than three months. 
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Ant. IX. Paris; in Eighteen hundred and Two, and Eighteen 
hundred and Fourteen. By the Rev. William Shepherd. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 284. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1814. | , 

ft title of this volume is rather too general for its contents, 

and by no means agrees with its purport as stated by the 
author in his preface, which is ¢ only to shew how an in- 
dividual, limited in point of time and property, may pleasantly 
and profitably spend a few weeks in Paris.’. Mr. Shepherd 
apologizes for its publication, and represents the journal-form 
in which it appears as the result of his usual habit of noting 
down, in writing, those interesting objects and circumstances 
which from time to time have occurred in his journeys, 
whether on business or in pursuit of amusement. Though, 
however, the accounts of these two trips to Paris assume the 
easy and unpretending form of journals, we expected, from the 
author’s reputation as a literary man, to find them more po- 
lished in point of style; and exhibiting such a comprehensive 
view of the subject of which they profess to treat, as would 
have enabled us to call the whole a tolerably fair picture of 

Paris. Of Mr. Shepherd’s carelessness in point of language, 

we may give a few examples. He tells us that ¢ Mr. Denison 

was rich enough in all conscience’ (p. 8.); that ‘to-day the 
ladies made a much better figure in the use of their knives and 
forks than they had done yesterday’ (p. 31.); that ‘the cupola 
of the Invalids is wonderfully lightsomé (p. 70.)3 that £ the 
voice, ever and anon, squeaked out’ (p.92.); that * this answer 

did not smack much of enthusiasm’ (p. 144.)3 ‘ I touched him on 

the subject of the Emperor’ (p. 161.) 5 ¢ some four or five-and- 

twenty years ago’ (p. 205.); *I drove back to the Tuilleries 
like lightning. (P. 208.) In contrast with these occasional vul- 
arisms, Mr. §. is often pompous; and, after all, the work affords 
neither in the first nor in the second part a satisfactory account 
of the French metropolis. ‘The author has noted down, with 
tolerable minuteness, the places to which he went, what he saw 
and did, and the conversation$ which occurred with the people : 
but, though he is the great show-manof the Paris lions, heexhibits 
no more of them than his own convenience and amusement 
prescribe. Whether we attend him to the Louvre, to the 
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Bibliotheque Royale, to the Théatre Frangais, to the Boulevards, or 
to the Restaurateur’s*, he is himself the chief actor, and his oper- 
ations make the burden of the tale. If he visits the fine Gallery 
of Paintings, we hear only of five or six pictures which he 
admires, or of his ‘ spending a pleasant hour among the statues.;” 
if he goes to the Royal Library, of his employment among the. 
MSS. ; and, if to a shop, ‘ that he made some purchases:’ but 
what is all this or such sort of information to the general 
reader? In the original journal, these memoranda were very 
proper for the author’s private use: but, when he sent it to the 
press, it should have been discharged of all this egotism, 

Of the first part, we shall take no farther notice, as it con- 
tains little which has not been previously related. The second. 


* part will no doubt be useful to those who wish, with limited 


means, to pass a few weeks in Paris; and some of the incidents 
and anecdotes will be amusing to most readers. The trick of 
the driver of the cabriolet (pp. 146, 147.) conveys a good hint 
to the English who may visit France, and therefore we shall 
transcribe it : 


‘At the barrier I directed him to take us to the Hétel de. 
France, to which he dutifully assented. We had not proceeded far 
before he stopped at the gate of a large building, which he said was 
the place of our destination, and a servant or two instantly proceeded 
to unstrap our baggage. ‘Though it was almost dark, and though I 
had never been at Moase before, I suspected some roguery, and asked 
a gentleman who was passing by, whether that was the Hétel de 
France. ‘ No,’’ said he, “ it is the Hédtel de la Marine.’”?’ With 
great difficulty I drove the myrmidons off our luggage, and com-: 
pelled our postilion to proceed. Before he started, however, I ob- 
served the interchange of a glance between him and one of the waiters,. 
which put me on my guard. He sacre-dieued and lashed his horses, 
and after passing what appeared to be a very intricate route, he again 
stopped ; and we were again surrounded by porters. On one of the 
most active of these I laid violent hands; and again inquiring of a 
passenger where we were, received for answer, ‘* At the back front 
of the Hotel de la Marine.” My patience was now exhausted. [| 
tumbled the porter from off the leat and threatening vengeance 
against our varlet of a driver, once more forced him to proceed. He 
was now seriously frightened, and conducted us according to my 
directions. Being safely arrived, I alarmed him with the prospect of 


—— —_—_— 





* Here Mr. S. may cater for others as well as for himself, *¢ I 
hastened to the Palais Royal, where, on looking for a Restaurateur’s, 
Mr. Y. and I were fortunate enough to stumble upon Beldame’s, 
which from this day we constituted our head-quarters for dining, 
as we found that we were provided with an excellent dinner, consist. 
ing of soup, fish, and two plates of meat, a dessert, and a bottle of 
vin de Beaune, for about five shillings a head.’ 
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a g6od discipline with a horse-whip instead of his fee. At length, 


howeyer, I paid him_as if nothing untoward had happened ; of whi 
T imibediataly repented, as fisen the ill-disguised Pile which took 
the place of terror on his countenance when he handled his five frana. 
piece, Tam confident he would embrace the earliest opportunity of 
répeating his experiment upon the ignorance of travellers.’ 


. Mr. Shepherd is convinced, by all that he could hear,’ that 
the French nation in general are satisfied with the return of 
Louis XVIII. to. the throne of his ancestors; though, among 
some of the soldiery, he discovered a strong attachment to the 
deposed Emperor. Speaking at Vernon to a captain of the late 
perial Guard, Mr. S.,, by way of trial, praised Napoléon’as a 


‘+ 


‘man of extraordinary genius : 


« * On hearing (continues the jpurpatet) his. late’ master thus cha- 
recterized,.the soldier’s eyes immediately glistened with, pleasure ; 
and he: requested that I would do him the favour to drink a glass of 
his wine, which he had left to look after his horse. I told him I had 


not yet dined ; but that if he would become my guest, I should be 


happy to see him. He accordingly accompanied me to our apart- 
ment. On his recurring to the subject of Bonaparte’s chatacter, I 
thought it my duty to qualify what I had said in commendation of 


his talents, by-remarking that his ambition was so unbounded, that 
while his’ power lasted\it was impossible for his neighbours to rest in 


security.. This drew from my new acquaintance a vehement philippic 
against Talleyrand and the Senate, who, he said, had.instigated Na- 
poleon to every mischievous act which he had committed ;. and after 
mavolving him: in. difficulties had. basely ‘deserted ard betrayed him. 
“ But the seizure of the sceptre of Spain ?”? —'That was the sug- 
gestion of Talleyrand. — “ And the expedition to Russia??? — Was 
smsyested by Talleyrand ;. and after all it only failed in consequence 
of the premature setting in of the frost. In short, I found that. Na- 

leon could do no wrong; and that for every.error into which he 
fad fallen, and for every crime of which he had been guilty, his. mi- 
nister was to be made responsible. Buton the'contrary Louis XVIII, 
could do'nothing right. He had falsified, said the plain-spoken 
soldier, every promise he had made on his accession to the throne. 
He had accepted a constitution, but had violated every article of it. 
He had solemnly engaged to continue the. constituted, authorities, as 


“he found them, but he had madethe most capricious changes ; he had 


flattered the army with assurances that he had the most. perfect reli 


ance on their-support, and yet he had sent the [mperial Guard away 
“from Paris ; bebe 


r d diminished their privileges and appoiatments, apd 
intended. to reyive the old establishment, of the, Gardes Suisses.. To 


: say.all in.a, word, he had given himself yp to. the guidance of « mare 
QO, the 


rascally priests,” whose evil counsel had brought, his brother t 


scaffolds He. was also led into error by the returning emigrés, men 


who had deserted their country at a,period when their services, were 
most needful, and now had the audacity.to lay aim £0. Mie most dis- 
tinguished honours. With considerable humour, Monsieur le Capitaine 

5° mimicked. 
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mimicked the air and manner of one of these characters, an old of 
seventy, whom he had lately heard declare his intention of | uaicr 
the new régime in a military capacity, under the idea that he could make 
his marches and even his chatges in a cabriolet. ‘He-thefi asked me 
what we thought of Louis in En land ; to which I replied that-he 
had lived so much in retirement, that ttle or nothing had been sid 
among us of his habits or proceedings, till the late events had ‘stm- 
oned him from his retreat. ** Je vous comprends,’’ rejoined he, ‘*: i/ 
a bien mangé et bien dormi, et voila de grands préparatifs pour con- 
duire les affaires d’un grand royaume.”’ In short-he was fall of 

and bitterness of spirit ; and on my sug esting to him the probabilit 
of his incurring peril in consequence of his freedom of'speech, he said 
he had no fears on that head, for he spoke the sentiments of thousands, 
as I should find when I arrived at Paris, which city he said’ was 

sad afd very discontented. This man had undergone‘the ‘horrots ‘of 


the campaign of Moscow ! 


The account of the effects of the conscription at p. 216. ren- 
ders this attachment to Napoleon astonishing.—~ W hat reputation 
Mr. S. will acquire by his attack on the. Venus de’ Medici, we 
pretend not to say: but we suspect that some of our artists 
will charge him with wanting an eye of taste. Be 

¢ When I found, this celebrated piece of sculpture, I was disap- 
pointed. My pre-conceived notions of grace and beauty were by no 
ineans fulfilled... The execution of this statue seemed to me to be so 
far from excellent, that I thought I had seen some i 50 equal ‘to 
the original, And in this opinion I was confirmed by frequent sub- 
sequent examinations. In truth, the Venus fades into insignificance 
when compared with the Apollo Belvidere. The former is indeed 
beautiful ; but its beauty is terrestrial. ‘The latter, in form, attitude, 
and countenance, appears to be something superhuman.’ 


After Mr. Shepherd’s return, he takes a retrospect of his 
tour, and this part ‘of his work is perhaps the most valuable 
portion, of it : “a | ) 


‘ As I slowly paced the gallery of the Louvre, my attention was 
occasionally abstracted from the wonders with which I was surroynded 
by speculations upon the probable duration of the period when an 
Englishman will be able to visit these repositories of taste in the cha- 
racter of a friend and an ally. The pursuit of these speculations leads 


' toa wide field of thought. Thelsolving of the problem will, in the 


first place, depend upon the settlement of a preliminary enquiry : 


“Will the government of the Bourbons be stable ?. And from every 


thing that I could observe during my visit to France, 1 am-persuaded 


. that the stabilityjof the: Bourbon, dynasty will depend entirely;upon 


the conduct of the heads of that/illustrious house, aud that they: have 
not altogether an easy game to play. The allegiance of the great 
body of ‘the armly ‘is more than doubtful. The troops a¥e' génerally 
disaffected ‘to them.’ I understand also, that in cotisequescerof their 
confirmation ‘of ‘the sales of confiscated property, the loyalty of! the 


‘ancient noblesse toward them ‘is much impaied ; and with regard S 
. e 
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- the mass of the people, the enthusiasm in favour of Louis XVIIL., 
. of which we read so much in the Moniteur, appears merely on paper. 


‘to be lofty, and the nation at large seems to wis 


Still, however, the mass of the people are friendly to the Bourbons. 
They were so oppressed by Bonaparte ; and the conscription, in par- 
ticular, made such inroads upon their domestic comforts, that though 
their joy is by no means extravagant, they are glad to see the throne 
filled by a monarch of a mild disposition, and a pacific character. It 
is to this quarter, then, that Louis must look for support. He must 


cherish his people—he must foster their arts, their commerce, and 
. their manufactures.’— 


© But the prospect of the continuance of peace is affected by an- 


_ other circumstance, namely, the disposition of the people of France. 


And I am sorry to state that I did not perceive in them any due 


» sense of the blessings of public tranquillity. The minds of the army, 


both officers and privates, are bent upon violence and rapine, and they 
care not upon whom these are exercised. Their notions of warfare 


‘are not modified by the chivalrous spirit of modern times. They 


have even little regard for the welfare of their country. Plunder 


~ and promotion are the main articles of their creed; and they are 


ready to draw the sword without enquiring against whom. Nor are 
the bulk of the people chastised into wisdom by the events which 
have lately occurred to humble them. ‘They cannot be persuaded 


' that any of the ordinary occurrences of war could have exposed the 


French arms to disaster and defeat. ‘Their language already begins 
ih for an opportunity 
of redeeming the military credit, which, though they are too proud 


_ to acknowledge it, they are conscious they have lost. The animosity 


both of the army and the people is most inveterate against Austria, 


which power they loudly accuse of treachery and cupidity, — poli- 


tical vices which they, very consistently, no doubt, avow their wish 
to punish and restrain. On England also they look with an evil eye. 


_ They cannot bear to think of our naval power, and they contemplate 


with all the pemeny of rivalry our commercial prosperity. The 
complaints of the prisoners of war, whom we have lately dismissed in 


such numbers, are too readily listened to, and aggravate feelings in 


themselves sufficiently turbulent. Upon the whole, then, I cannot 
help fearing that the ong days, which in the imagination of so 


' many worthy men lately followed each other in endless succession, 
will not be of so long duration as has been expected.’ 


. We hope that these gloomy predictions will not be verified. 


—~ —_—s 





Art. X. A slight Sketch of Paris with some Account of the 
French Capital in its improved State, since 1802; by a Visiter. 
~ 8vo. pp.100. 48. Boards. Baldwin. 1814. 


} A VERY striking mannerism pervades the whole of this sketch, 


and, by the style and species of literature which it dis- 


plays, sufficiently indicates the name of this visiter ; who can be 


no other than the Reverend Stephen Weston, generally -~* 
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for his extensive and antiquarian erudition, and particularly 


for his cultivation of the Arabic and Chinese languages. 
Mr. Weston does not, like Mr. Shepherd, affix to his work a 
genera! and comprehensive title, but merely professes to give 
some account of the French capital; so that, if it be not as 
compiete as some of his friends may wish, this saving clause 
protects him from censure on this head. His report, com- 
posed from excursive memoranda, is written with all the 
carelessness of pocket-book notes ; in which recent observations 
are blended with classical references, wirté with mineralogy, 
and French literature with a critique on the mode of con- 
structing a Chinese dictionary. The poor degraded Emperor 
finds in Mr. Weston the reverse of a panegyrist. He is com- 
pared to the horrid phantom rising out of the sea, as described 
by Camoens, (Cant. 5. stan. 39, 40.) and is reported to be 
descended from the Greek family of Kal/omery, (which, being 
interpreted, is Bonapatte,) who three hundred years ago mi- 
grated from the Morea and colonized in Corsica. ‘This pedigree 
has nothing in it disgraceful: but it is followed by sarcasms 
on Napoleon, as * Robespicrre on horseback,’ and ¢ the Devil 
consecrated by his Holiness ;’ and even his exploit at the 
bridge of Lodi loses all the merit which has been attached to 
it, by the suggestion ‘ that he chose a white flag that the 
enemy might take it for a flag of truce.’ However, in spite of 
the kicks and cuffs with which the fallen are generally treated, 
it is acknowleged that Paris owes much to his exertions: 


‘ The improvements of the Emperor, * le soldat heureux’’ of 
Voltaire, when his whole design shall be completed, and the outline 
in all its parts filled up, (for we may learn from either friend or foe, 
and the good part of an example may be safely followed, even of an 
enemy;) will go near to outstrip all former exertions to make Paris 
the queen of cities, and sovereign of the world, in grandeur and 
magnificence, and leave nothing for a successor to do, but to add to 
splendour, cleanliness ; to cleanliness, sweetness ; in a word, by posts 
and chains, sewers and side pavements, to make the French capital 
safe and inoffensive. It must be acknowledged that what has been 
already done is all for show and ostentation, to the total exclusion of 
comfort-at home, or abroad. Paris feels all these defects much less 
than we do; and all, except the emigrés who have been spoiled by 
the long use of flags, will tell you very gravely, “ qu’ils aiment 
mieux s’arranger sur la totalité de la rue, que d'ytre bornés par un 
trottoir.”? ? 


Strong partialities still exist in the minds of many, in favour 
of Bonaparte’s very enterprising character, which diminish 
their joy for the return of Louis XVIII., whom they honour 
with the title of ** Sacre Imbecille:” but the reason which Mr. W. 
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assigns is quite ludicrous :—he tells us (and we thank him for 
the information, which we could have obtained from no other 
quarter,) that Louis was by some thought to be a ¢ cursed fool, 
because he never stole a crown, robbed an orchard, or pilferéd 
a hen-roost !’ 

‘ According to Mr. W., the first object worthy of attention 
in the present capital of France is the palace of Cardinal Fesch; 
which is truly magnificent, and enriched with all the spoils of 
art that escaped Bonaparie’s first commissioners. Having duly 
‘noticed this splendid edifice, which is said to have risen like 
an exhalation, the author suggests some general information 
for the guidance of Englishmex on their arrival in Paris; and, 
as a carte du pays, the sketch may be useful, though given in a 
comical manner. After these directions, Mr. Weston proceeds 
to a specification of particular objects, viz. Le Quai des Celestins, 
— The Gallery of Pictures, a long list of which is given, — 
Statues, — Salle des Saisons, — Palais du Corps Législatif, — 
Sciences, with a long catalogue of crystallized minerals, —In- 
structive Amusements, — St. Roque, -—'Theatres, with a long 
syllabus of a vaudeville, — Palais Royal, with a description of a 
model of the Alps, — Catacombs, — Royal Houses, — Litera- 
ture, and Fétes.—-It is gravely remarked at p. 72. that £ the 
best way to make discoveries in a great city is to ride on horse- 
back, or to walk on foot ;? and we trust that our countrymen in 
future will employ this kind of walking. Under the head of 
St. Roque, Bonaparte is introducéd; not, however, for the 
Sake of tracing him to Greece, but to a garret: 


‘ Every thing connected with Buonaparte, and the Emperor 
Napoleon, carries an interest with it, whether it be the taudis, or 
lodging of Baptiste the} player, up five pair of stairs, in the Rue 
Flazard, from whence Barras took the Corsican, who, unable to pay 
his rent, had notice to quit, and gave him a command in Paris, and 
raised him to the head of the army in Italy ; or whether the church 
of St. Roque, a saint that was struck out of the calendar, to make 
_ room for Buonaparte, who cannonaded the Parisians on the thirteenth 
Vindemaire, from the steps of his church; or the Chateau of Vin- 
_ cennes, in whose ditch D’Enghien, by his order, was executed; or 
_ the Bicétre, St. Pelagie, La Force, Les Isles de St. Marguérite, 
Rhé, and Oleron, where his victims were immured ; they all attract 
the. notice of the visiter, whenever they occur, and are shewn ‘like 
the Rue Ferroniere, where Henry IV. met his death-blow. The 
Duke D’Enghien lies under a heap of stones at Vincennes, and 
rubbish at the corner of the fosse, where one of the little windows in 
the basement of the fortification is directly over it. A’ favourite dog 
of Charles IX. has a monument erected to him in these grounds, but 
the royal duke has none. , Vincennes has been converted to various 
uses, and served for a hunting seat of the French king’, a prison for 


disgraced 
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‘quis de —----, qui se sauva d’ici, who escaped from the castle. Of 


‘the highest rank in splendid uniforms, and they exhibited a stron 
5 tar na of peace, RE the poor, whose bread had been so often 


_ sprightly manner, which has rendered us indebted to him for 
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disgraced statesmen, a residence for favorites, and a place of confine- 
ment for suspected traitors. ‘The Prince de , who was shut 
up here, asked the priest, who came ta confess him, for a book. for 
his amusement; the pious father brought Thomas a’ Kempis’s Imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ. The Prince de C ——~ thanked his ¢on- 
fessor, but said, he’should have preferred the imitation of the “Mar- 





this church, St. Roch, you may fiid a detailed account in the 
“« Stranger’s Guide,”’ and elsewhere ; but in the month of August, ‘ 
the pain benit, or consecrated bread, was distributed here by Gene- 
ral Dessoles, who being in command immediately under the Gene- 
ralissimo, Monsieur, was attended by a great number of military of 


evoured by the men of war.’ 


Various causes have been assigned for the death of the Ex- 
Empress Josephine: but, if Mr. W..be well-informed, she 
died of a quinzy. Among the plants of the garden of Mal- 
maison, several curious plants are specified ; after which, Jose. 
phine is introduced : 


¢ Here is Magnolia purpurea, auriculata, umbella, or Chinese yu lan, 
in flower when the Emperor of Russia arrived. Clethra alnifolia is 
still fowering, and Robinia viscosa, a large tree, efflorescent for the 
first time. ‘he country all around, though not belonging to the 
chateau, melts into it, and joins till the view terminates in the 
arcades of Marly, and the aqueduct of Versailles. ‘The Melaluca 
hypericifolia, Andrew, t. 200, Repos. 1797, whose flowers, the same 
as the Metrosideros, come out in the centre of the plant, whilst 
those of the Metrosideros appear only at the extremity of the 
branches, is seen’ here in full flower. See Monthly Review, Sep- 
tember 1814, p.74. Also, Arbutus Andrachnz, with a peeling bark, 
and Corchorus Japonicus, a yellow flower, Andr. t. 587, China, 
M.p.y. Josephine took great) delight in conducting the Emperor 
round her garden, at a moment’ when ‘she was seriously indisposed 
with a sore throat, that afterwards became a quinzy, and unfortu- 
nately put an end to her existence,’ 


The whole of this little volume’ proves the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with the curiosities and learned men of Paris ; 
and, if it contains traits of singularity, it is written in a 


an hour’s amusement. 


Mo-y, 





mena 
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Arr. XI. A Letier from Paris, to George Petre, Esq. By the 
Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. 8vo. pp.g8. 4s. sewed. Maw- 
man. 1814; 


Nn this letter, we are presented with a more generalized view 
of the state of Paris and of the French people in conse- 
quence of the Revolution, than we have gained from any of the 
temporary productions of the day. Mr. Eustace is a man of 
sense, and his reflections merit a considerable degree of atten- 
tion; and, should we not agree with him as a Catholic on all 
points, or should we attribute some of his representations to 
the effect of education and to the religious bias of his mind, 
we are not the less ready to do justice to his taste, genius, 
and observation. Before he arrives at Paris, he animadverts 
on the decreased population of the country, on the premature 
exertions of boys, and on the degradation of the sex by their 
employment in the fields. To this account is subjoined a 
statement, the accuracy of which is perhaps questionable, that 
* there are supposed to be at present twelve women to one effec- 
tive man.’ At the sight of the church of St. Denis, Mr. Eustace 
recollects the learned and holy monks by whom it was for- 
merly served ; and, in his account of modern Paris, he does not 
forget to state the small number of churches which now exist, 
in comparison with the number that it included before the 
Revolution *. As preparatory, however, to his strictures, he 
endeavours to give a general idea of the French capital: 


‘ Paris stands upon the Seine, which divides it into two parts 
nearly equal, and forms three islands in its windings. ‘The breadth 
of the river may be about that of the Thames at Richmond; though 
it appears wider, because the stone quays that border it are raised 
at a considerable distance from the bed of the river. The length of 
the town, that is, its extent along the river, may be about four miles 
and a half; its breadth, from the Barrieres St. Denis to the Bar- 
rieres St. Jacques, about three miles and a half. The new walls or 
those erected a little before the Revolution, enclose a very consider- 
able space of. ground, uninhabited, and sometimes under tillage ; 
hence the real extent of the city is very different from its apparent 
magnitude. | 

¢ The Fauxbourgs are in general very thinly inhabited, and that of 
St. Marcel, St. Jaques, St. Antoine, St. Germain, are nearly deserted. 
By fauxbourgs you are to understand, not the suburbs, or the streets 
out of the walls, but the space enclosed between the ancient ram- 








¢ * Previous to that explosion of national phrenzy, there were in 
Paris two hundred and twenty-two churches, of which forty-five were 
parochial; of these there remain twelve parochial and twenty-seven 
succursal or minor parish churches, in all thirty-nine churches for 
public or parochial service.’ 
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arts, now called Boulevards, and the new wall, or later circum- 
bases This depopulation may be occasioned principally by tlie 
exile or the impoverishment of the higher classes, and by the sup- 
pression of colleges, and ecclesiastical establishments, the two great 
sources which fed and enriched the inhabitants of the exterior quarters 
of Paris; and in former times gave them a great appearance of life 
and prosperity. Notwithstanding the filthy and disgusting ap- 
pearance of the streets, there are many handsome edifices, some fine 
streets, and one of the twelve districts, into which the city is divided, 
is splendid in a degree rarely equalled. The quarter ‘to which I 
allude, is that which embraces the Louvre and the Tuilleries, with 
all their accompaniments, and thus includes nearly all the beauty and 
all the magnificence of Paris.’ 


The comments on churches include a comparison between 
those of Paris and of London ; and a compliment is paid to the 
Catholic religion, to which Protestants will not subscribe : 


‘ In churches, notwithstanding the devastations of the Revolution, 
and the treacherous indifference of Napoleon’s government, Paris is 
still rich ; and though Notre Dame is inferior to Westminster, and 
Sainte Genevieve, to St. Paul’s; though the portico of St. Martin’s, 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and St. George’s, Hanover-Square, are 
more simple and correct than any similar decoration in the French 
capital ; yet, not only the two churches which I have mentioned, 
but St. Roch, St. “Ese St. Eustache, and that of the Invalids, 
are most noble edifices, and far superior in magnitude to all the 
churches in London, with the exception of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster. In interior decorations and splendor, even these sink into 
insignificance compared with the Parisian temples. ‘The superiority 
of the latter in this respect is to be ascribed, not only to the more 
majestic character of the predominant religion, and to the more active 
piety of its votaries, but to the prevalency of a purer taste, which 
proscribes pews and screens, and central pulpits, with every con- 
trivance to encumber the pavement and to obstruct the general view ; 
and which at the same time requires, that the interior of churches 
should be embellished with as much care and attention as other public 
edifices, and that the table of the Lord should be graced with as much 


decency, as an ordinary sideboard.’ 


We cannot allow that the character of the Catholic religion is 
more majestic than that of the Protestant church: the majesty of 
a religion consists in its spiritual essence, not in its ceremonies ; 
and surely more real majesty appertains to the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth,” than to all the gaudy splendour with 
which the Pope celebrates high mass in St. Peter’s. Neither 
can we concede to the Catholics the praise of a more active piety, 
since we have an apostle’s authority for asserting that the form 
of godliness may exist without the power. We shall say no- 
thing of that * pure taste’ which excludes pews; for pews are 
introduced in our places of worship as a matter not of taste, 
but 





.of the streets-already so, conapecuous.’ 
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but.of convenience. The passage.which.we have put, in italics 
will excite the smile of the Protestant, who, has never thought 
of. comparing the Lord’s table to a gentleman’s sideboard. ' 

If we remove Mr. Eustace from his religious b si, his opinions 
will be found very matured; and London, as well as Paris, 
should thank him for_ his strictures. To the subject of foun- 
tains, as embellishments of a capital, the English have not 
turned their thoughts ; and the French, though they have taken 
the Jead,of us in this respect, yet stand in need of instruction. 
The following hints ought not,to be slighted in the projected 
improvements of the British capital : 


'€ The new fountain on the Boulevard St. Martin is the noblest 
ornament ‘of the kind in this capital, and derives a considerable de- 
toe aga from its magnitude, its form, its materials, and its 

corations. The form is circular, the ornaments are lions, the ma- 
terials are granite and bronze, and the quantity of water is abundant. 


“The trees that line the Boulevards are a very pleasing accompani- 


ment. Lam inclined to object to lions, and indeéd to any animals 
introduced as active decorations in fountains. The idea of a stream 
rushing from the mouth-of.an animal is not-natural, and if it were 
natural,’ it is not pleasing. ~All the embellishments and even all 
the’ accompaniments of a fountain ought to breathe freshness, 

urity, and ¢leanliness. The water should appear as if burstng 
ah its source, and either rush from a rock, bubble up-in the 
midst of a basin, or spring in the centre of a vase, and fall in‘ sheets 
all over its edges. -‘Water spouting from tubes, or squirted into the 
ait from syringes, or flowing from fishes, beasts, and tritons, may. 


‘perhaps for a moment amuse the eye, but cannot surely gratify the 


taste of the intelligent spectator. 

¢ When the beauty and the utility of fountains are considered, it 
cannot but, appear surprising that the British capital should be desti- 
tute. of such*"decorations, especially as the torrents that now roll 
under its pavements, and so frequently burst their pipes for want of 
a@’vent, supply a superabundance of water. 

« How beautiful would the gleaming of a sheet of falling water 
appear through the shrubberies of Grosvenor-Square ! and how much 
more appropriate than the pony and its pigmy rider, imprisoned in 
‘the middle‘of the pool of St. James’s! The. truth is, that in no city 
has less been given to ornament tham in London ; its beauties are the 
result of convenience, and its wide streets, its flags, and its squares, 
ywe-their origin, not to the taste, but to the convenience of the in- 
habitants. Pinte, an abundant supply of water has been cerefully 
provided; but the purposes of utility bemg thus attained, public 


attention was withdrawn from’ the object. At present, however, 
| Cwhen plans: of embellishment occupy government, and when, if re- 
port: be true; very considerable improvements are to be made, it is to 
- be hoped that fountains will. not: be: forgotten, and, that, the play. of 
- waters, willhadd tothe freshness of the squares, and to the cleankiness 
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It is not‘ to be supposed that Me E. can contenrplate with 
any satisfaction the Gallery of Pictirés in the Louvre, which 
is composed in a great measure of’ paintings taken’ from 
Catholic churches: He is’ indignant, indeed; at’ this’ act of 
rapacity:° but, setting aside’ its immorality, he ventures to ° 
question its utility in promoting the arts; andihis remarks here 
have weight. We shall copy a'portion of them : 

¢ In fine, it will be admitted ‘that the locality ig- intimately con. 
nected with the effect, and consequently with the beauty of a picture, 
and that the very best light in which it can be placed; 1s:and’must be 
that for which the painter himself designed: it; and widely different: 
indeed are the emotions produced by the celebrated crucifixion. of 
Rubens, when seen in the confusion, of the Louvre, and under. the. 
glare of a window in front, and when contemplated singly the 
high altar, and through the holy gloom of the cathedrafof Antwerp. 
Thus we are authorized, as well by the love of the arts themselves, 
as by a principle of justice, to deplore not only the rapacity that dis- 
placed these master-pieces, but the indulgence that allowed them to 
remain thus in exile and in durance.? 


No person who has visited Paris is more enamoured’ than 
Mr. Eustace with the magnificence of its edifices ; yet he per- 
ceives the want of several essentials : 

‘ It is to be regretted, that while so much attention has been paid 
to works of parade, and to external appearance, no care should have 
been taken of the far more important concerns of cleanliness and 
convenience. The sewers are still allowed to roll a black torrent of 
filth, stench, and infection, through the middle of every stréet, and 
the foot-passengers, without the advantage of flags, or the protection 
of posts, are still exposed to danger and accident.’ 


Black, indeed, is the picture which Mr. E. d of the moral 
effects of the Revolution, and of the military a 3 pursued by 
Bonaparte. In consequence of the neglect of public worship, 
the corruption of youth, and the prevalence of atheism, the 
French character is represented as ‘ considerably impaited :’ 
but the author’s consolation is that Christianity has not only 
survived this dreadful assault but has triumphed; and he 
hopes that better times will sacceed. He denies that Pro- 
testantism has made any great progress in France, and he even 
questions the probability of its advancement. His reasoning 
on this héad is curious and specious, but not solid: 


‘ The truth is, that the only religious contest now carried on ia 
France, is not between Catholics and Protestants but between 
Christians and unbelievers. The Catholic religion has a peculiar 
hold upon the feelings of a Frenchman; it is mterwoven with the 
whole history of the nation ; it combines, its influence with the glory 
of the French arms, with the charms of French literature, with the 


fame of French heroes, and with the virtues of French worthiés. If 
a Frenche 
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a Frenchman is a Christian, he must naturally be a Catholic ; he con- 
siders the two appellations as synonimous, and takes or rejects the 
system on the whole and without distinction.’ 


Had Mr. E.. occupied the Protestant ground on which we 
stand, and had we been in his situation, would he not have 
indulged in a hearty laugh against us, and called on his readers 
to join in the ridicule, if, in our zeal for Catholicism, ‘we had 
asserted that a belief in transubstantiation was atural to the 
mind of a Frenchman ? 


Mr. Eustace is in raptures when he describes the effects of 


the Catholic worship, and he reminds the Protestant that the 
French Catholics have ‘ the whole service in French, in their 
prayer-books ’ but, while he exults in this declaration, he 
seem# to forget that this improvement has been effected by the 
animadversions of Protestants. 

© Two public gardens, six theatres, and a thousand coffee- 
houses, crowded every evening,’ are such indications of the 
dissipation and frivolity of the French, at least of the Parisians, 
that this letter-writer seems to suspect that these are the obsta- 
cles which must retard their moral amelioration, and their 
ripeness for the full exercise of constitutional liberty. Since 
the return, however, of the benevolent sovereign to his throne, 
Mr. E.’s best hopes are alive with respect to the future con- 
dition of the French; yet he perceives nothing among them 
which should induce in Englishmen a preference of France to 
their own country ; and he informs his correspondent that he 
may safely indulge his desire of visiting Paris without the least 





danger of being seduced from his allegiance. 
: : ' Mo. 
- + — 
Art. XII. Charlemagne ; ou P Eglise Délivrée. Par Lucien Bona- 
parte. 


[ Article continued from the last Number, p. 409. ] 


‘é 
A TTIRANT sur son nom les regards de la terre,’ 


Charlemagne advances to action; and here we resume our 
analysis of this heroic poem. 

The subjects of the 13th canto (extending from the soth to 
the 68th day) are the return of Charlemagne; the rebellion of 
Gaiffre of Aquitaine; and the funeral honours of Roland. 

We left the Christian monarch in the midst of his peers, 
having pronounced his solemn vow of extermination against 


the Lombard, and of fidelity to the church. He then returns. 
towards the German frontier of his empire, and prepares to 


fyystrate the attempted invasion of France : 
‘ L’amour 
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© Damour des nations soumises aoses lois 
Du roi des francs ainst renowllle Parmée: 
A peine au champ de Mai la guerre est proclamée, , 
Que les peuples partout s’avancent a sa voix. 
harles multipliant son active présence, 
De son empire immense 
Visite tour a tour les cercles Aare 
Et les éclaire tous des rayons de sa gloire. 
Au-devant du péril, aussi prompt que les. vents, 
Tl Pélance ; et son bras raméne la victoire.’ 

Spain, meanwhile, is pouring her Moorish conquerors into 
France, and Italy is left a prey to the Lombards. “Almanzor 
and Marsilius, assisted by the counsels and the arms of Longin 
and Gaiffre, have forgotten their private quarrels, and cor- 
dially combine in their hostile incursion into Aquitaine. “Qau- 
rentia, the unwilling victim of their ambition, is now advancing 
with their army. ‘The Queen has approached Roncesvalles, 
and with the inhabitants of Oria has proceeded to the burial- 
place of Roland. Gaiffre, his cowardly betrayer, arrives at 
the town shortly afterward, finds the houses deserted, although 
adorned with flowers and branches of laurel, and is directed 
to the scene of the funereal solemnities; where, in real delight, 
but in hypocritical sorrow for the murder of Roland, he listens 
to the sacred eulogy of the hero, while Laurentia and her 
children kneel by the tomb: , 


¢ «© De nos prospérités que la base est fragile!” 
Dit le prétre chrétien. “ L’honneur des chevaliers, 
Ce Roland, la terreur des plus fameux guerriers, 
Contre qui les remparts étaient un vain -asile..... 
Ce héros si puissant, toujours victorieux, 
Dont les travaux nombreux — 
Ont donné parmi nous naissance a@ tant de fables..... 
Il tombe dans sa fleur! Sa gloire, ses exploits, 
Sa force, sa valeur, ses combats redoutables, 
De quel poids seraient-ils devant le roi des rois ? 


‘<< Plus vide et plus ligére est la feuille des champs 
Que le souffle du soir poursuit de son haleine. 
es folles passions, la puissance mondaine, 
Les triomphes d’un jour, Porgueil des conguérants, 
Disparaissent devant [ éternelle justice. 
Que la gloire éblouisse 
Des aveugles mortels le ceur présomptueux : 
Dans la grande balance elle n’est que fumée. 
La vertu seulement se péese dans les Cieux, 
Et non pas une injuste et vaine renommée. 


© Roland fut le soutien de la veuve tremblante ; 
Del orphelin, du faible il défendit les droits ; 
Le faible en sa faveur élevera sa voix, 
Cette voix ici-bas trop souvent impuissante, 


Mais 
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Mais dont Paccentyplaintif péinetre jusqu’au Ciel, 
Et plait a: i! 
Roland fut le vainqueur et Peffroi de l’impie ; 
Et si les passions ont obscurct ses jours, 
La foi de ce héiros, les verius de sa vie, 
Lust promettent des droits au céleste*secours.”’ 
In the fourteenth canto, (from the 68th to the 7oth day,) we 
have the battle of the bridge of Strasbourg; with the single 
combat of the Paladin Isolier, and of the Scandinavian Edgar ; 
the deliverance of the Frank captives; and the rock of 
Roland. Here we have much animated description, scenery, 
and fighting: but our limits absolutely forbid farther detail. 
The 15th canto (the 7oth day) describes the last struggle of 
Witikind ; who, although with Rodmir and Armelia he escapes 
from the field, leaves. there the principal part of his forces, 
either dead or in captivity. The prisoners are converted to the 
Christian faith. From thig canto we must select a stanza, 





> 


descriptive of Charlemagne in the combat. The Saxons are 


now surroynded by the Franks: 


& Ils sont de toutes parts en méme temps pressés : 
Charles d’un bras puissant dirige au loin sa lance ; 
Autour de son coursier se forme un cercle immense 
D’ ennemis expirants et de glaives brisés ; ! 

* Il semble ttre au-dessus de Phumaine nature ; 

Et sa haute stature 
Parait s’accroitre encore aux yeux de ses soldats ; 
Hl leur inspire a tous sa noble confiance ; 
4! combat des. paiens! le Ciel arme son bras ! 
Des peuples d’ Frmensul il vaincra la puissance.’ 


Of the 16th canto, (the night of the 7oth day,) the subjects 
are the oak affd funeral pile of Irmensul ; the son‘of Heral ; the 
apparition of Religion ; and the prophetic vision of the descend- 
ants of Witikind. It will be recollected that Ulric, the son of 
Heral, had been saved from the murderous hands of the 
Arch-druid by the interference of Witikind, in a. former 
canto: but the unrelenting priest now makes a more successful 
attempt on his life, and the monarch in vain endeavours to 
preserve the son of his friend. The King then retires in horror 
and indignation to his tent, and is visited in the night by the 





- digsaal apparition mentioned above; who encourages his virtu- 


ous disgust with the Saxon barbarities, and, presenting to his 
eyes a long prospect of the glories of his race, bids him join 
the army of Charlemagne on the morrow, embrace the Christian 
faith, and expect its eternal rewards. At the side of the 
apparition, another form is seen, which excites the tenderest 
transports in the breast of Witikind. He had retired to rest in 
agitation and alarm : . 

¢ A peine 
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© A peine a-t-il fermé ses peux Gpipesantis, 


ow rayon émané de la voite éternelle 

Pénztre dans sa tente! ane jeune immortelle 

Apparait au monarque et trouble ses esprits. 

Sa démarche est modeste, et son saad emia 
Du divin évangile 

Elle porte le livre; et son front radieux 

Eléve dans les airs un triple diadéme. 

Debout a ses cotés un ange lumineux 

Soutient une croix d’or....c était Ulric lai-méme. 


© Ebloui par les flots d’un torrent de Jumicre 
Vitikind se souléve, agité, palpitant. 
Un sourire brillait dans les yeux de Penfant 
Qui présente la croix aux regards de son pete. 
itikind tend les bras au ¢ we orpheling 
Et presse sur son sein 
De'cet héte des Cieux Pimage enchanteresses 
*¢ Mon pere,’’ dit Ulric, ** nous descendons vers toiy 
Pour #’apporter du Christ la supréme ty nr : 


Du fils du Dieu vivant connais enfin la loi.” 


‘ L’immortelle, a ces mots, suivant le jeune Héral, 
Dun fn majestueus s’ approche du monarque. 

“ Des élus duTrés-haut recois la sainte marque,” 
Dit-elle, “ et ne crains plus le pouvoir infernal. 
Le Ciel de ses bienfaits te comble sans mesure. 

L’ ordre de la nature 
Se trouble en ta faveur 3 et la réligion 
T’ apparait ajourd’ hui sous des formes humaines. 
coute-moi, mon fils ; que ta conversion 
Affranchisse le nord de ses funebres chaines.”?? 


We have been altogether unable to do justice to this scene 
by our brief abstract of it: let it be sufficient to say that, in 
our judgment, it has the strongest poetical attractions for all 
readers ; and for the French, as describing their regal honours, 
famamque et fata nepotum, it must have peculiar charms. The 
abrupt transition at the conclusion is in the best taste and 


feeling. The vision has extended to the reign of Louis:the. 
XIVth: 


*“ Au siecle de Louis si fertile en génies, 
Le peuple, les guerriers, le monarque et les grands 
Des ministres de Dieu chériront les accents 
Et fermeront Poreille aux discours des impies. 
Mais aprés ce grand roi. Pathéisme, 6 mon filss 

Dans les murs ‘de Paris 

Comptera chaque jour de nouvelles conquétes 5 
Des esprits enivrés de science et d’ orgueil, 
De Pincrédulité se faisant les prophétes 
Prépareront au monde un long siecle de deuil. 


‘Rav. Jan. 1815. G 6 L’univers 
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© 6 Tunivers de tes filt. sea le sort... 
Mais sur eux aujourd’ hui ne verse point de larmes : 
Pour les enfants du Christ Pi une a des charmes 3 
On domte en. me suivant lu douleur et la mort.’?? &c. 


Canto xvii. (from the 71st to the 78th day) describes the 
encampment of the Huns; the combat of the Rings; the 
spoils of the Huns; and Tassillon of Bavaria at the feet of 
Charlemagne. ; 

The Christian monarch, having subdued some of his foes 
and neutralized others.or turned them into. friends, (a process 
most clearly and vividly depictured,) advances farther to the 
north, and makes, a, midnight attack on ‘Theodore and his 
Huns. In nine formidable rings the barbarians are encamped ; 
their women and children, and the disgraceful tributes of the 
trembling emperors of the Christians, being deposited in the 
centre. Charles breaks through them all, and most glorious 
are the tumult and spirit of the battle. We must, however, 
Omit every quotation out of the number which we had marked 
as worthy of the perusal of the scholar, especially the lover 
of Homer, and hasten to the 18th canto. 

This canto occupies the space from the 78th day to the 
night of the 8oth, and its contents, we think, are most inter- 
esting :—-the complaint of the poet; the misfortunes of 
Laurentia at Bourdeaux ; and purgatory : 


‘ Gu orage a brisé les cordes de ma lyre? 
elas ! ge ne suis plus sur les monts Tusculans : 
La paix de ces beaux lieux, favorable & mes chants, 
De mes nobles transports nourrissait le délire. 
Duperdoyant sommet de ces coteaux fameux, 
Rome offrait a mes yeux 
De ses vastes remparts Penceinte magnifique. 
Du soleil radieux épiant le retour, 
Je découvrais du Christ la sainte basilique 
Etincelante au loin des premiers feux du jour.’ 


Surely the melancholy cadence and the natural expression 


of sorrow in these tender lines must be acknowleged: but let. 


our readers proceed : 


* Id, si de mon génie éteignant le flambeau, 
Le souffle de la guerre et de la calomnie 
Obscurcissait parfois Phorizon de ma vie, 
J alles ae, pr esterne aux pieds du saint tombeaw ; 
Du neveu de Martel je contemplais image, 


Auguste timoignage 
Des bienfaits dont jadis il combla les romains ; 
Et souvent aux genoux du successeur de. Pierrey 
Je trouvais dans le feu de ses gegards divins 
De Pinspiration la brilante lumiere. 
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© Je n’oublirai jamais ta bonté paternelle, 
Favori du trés-haut, Clermont, Pontife-Roi ! 
Au nouvel hémisphere entrainé loin de toi, 
Je ty conserverai le ceur le plus fidele. 
Confiant a la mer et ma femme et mes fils, 

Sur des bords ennemis 

J’espérai vainement un asile éphimere s 
Par un triste refus rejeté sur les flots, 
Apres avoir long-temps erré loin de la terre, 
Miélite dans son port enferma nos vaisseaux. 


© De la captivité ge sens ici le poids! 
Rien ne plait en ces lieux a mon dme abattue ; 
Rien ne parle a mon ceur 5 rien ne s’offre ad ma vuey 
Qui puisse ranimer ma languissante voix, 
Mccourez, mes enfants 3 viens, épouse chérie, 
Doux charme de ma vie, 
| : Dun seul de tes regards viens me rendre la paix 3 
Il n'est plus de désert od brille ton sourire. 
Fuyez, sombres chagrins, souvenirs inquiets : 
Sur ce roc africain je ressaisis ma lyre. 








Domter ses passions d’une dme vigoureuse, 

Ln les reconnaissant réparer ses erreurs, 

Savoir apprécier (a viix de ses flaiteurs, 

Voila d’un rot chr. tien la tache glorieuse. 

Du grand fils de P: pin tels étaient les efforts, 
Mais de nouveaux remords 

De son ceeur héreique accablaient la constance: 

La veuve de son frére et ses jeunes enfants, Kes 





Laurentia is described as the miserable victim of her Saracen 
supporters, and at last resolved to free hersélf and her sons 
from this oppression. Her chief and indeed sole consolation 
is religion : 
© Pour les rois d’ Austrasie, au centre du palais, 
S’élevait dans les airs un dime magnifique : 
C’était de Carloman le temple domestique. 
Sa veuve, que fuyaient le sommeil et la paixys 
Vient méditer ici sur sa grandeur funeste. 
De la Vierge céleste 

Oui presse sur son sein le fils de l’ Eternel 
Laurence voit briller Pimage consolante : 
Un rayon de la voiite épanché sur Pautel 
Eclairait des chrétiens la mére bienfaisante. 


© Se jetant 2 genoux sur le on du temple, 
A la Vierge immortelle elle adresse ses vaux. 
| Osant bientot fixer son nimbe radieux, 
D’un regard recueilli Laurence la contemple : 
Vers ce sourire ouvert a tous les malheureuxs 
Bers ce front gracieux 
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Oz respirent la paix, la candeur, la tendresse, 
Attentive, elle elewe un caur plein de ferveur ; 
Et Pune sainte extase, irrésistible ivresse, 


Elle goute a longs traits Pineffable douceur.” 





From the foot of this altar, Laurentia, either by vision or 


by reality, (for such is constantly the delusion of the poem,) 


is transported into the regions of the hill of purgatory; and 
there, after many wonderous and mournful sights, 


She then anxiously inquires whether she has done right in re- 


© Laurence a cru revoir Pépoux qu'elle révere. 


‘6. Carloman! cher époux ! & moitié de mot-meme !..-. 


‘© Laurence dans ses bras a regu son époux 2? — 


D’un rocher solitaire 
Carloman <i le sommet sourcilleux. 
Seul, assis a Pécart, il baisse la paupicre. 
JI parait accablé de pensers douloureux ; 
Et son front est souillé d’une impure pouissicre. 





29 


Laurence veut poursuivre: un doux saisissement 
De son ceur attendri glace le mouvement. 
Le neveu de Martel, dans sa surprise extréme, 
De celle qu’il adore a reconnu les traits. 

“ Acheve tes bienfaits,’”’ 
Dit-il, “ Dieu Tout-puissant ; dune épouse cherie 
Ne me dérobe plus le —— enchanteur. 
Et tot qui fus jadis le charme de ma vie, 


Viens 3 que ta douce voix me rappelle au bonheur.” 





instating her children on the throne of her ancestors; and why 


such sadness is displayed on the brow of Carloman? Her 
husband mournfully replies, (and here, throughout, we are re- 
minded of the divine /Eneid,) that his earthly and debasing 
envy had justly banished him to this unhappy region: but that 
his grief would indeed be doubled, if he beheld his widow and 
his sons the slaves of impiety, and the degraded instruments of 
Moorish ambition : 





ce [ Folise a nos neveux doive une longue paix. 


¢ 6 Garde-toi d’oublier sa sainte volonté : 


——— le désir d’une pompe mondaine. 
Que la grandeur des rois nous semble triste et vaine 
Quand la mort a nos yeux offre la véritée ! 
Qu’une couronne alors nous parait efrayante !.... 
Sur ma téte brilante, . 
De Pornement fatal je sens encor le poids...-. 
ue ma race a jamais du sceptre soit privée: 
Bue dans la paix du ceur, loin de la cour des rois, 
4 vivre sans vemords elle soit réservie. 


6 Recueille 
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6“ Recueille dans ton ceur mes paroles dernicres. 
FTatons-nous : de ce mont la mobile vapeur 
Me dérobe déja ton aspect enchanteur : 
O ma Laurence, adieu. Ta vie et tes pricres 
D’un époux, de deux fils, peuvent changer le sort : 

Ose affronter la mart, 

Et par ta fuite éteins la guerre fraternelle. 
Entends de ton épouw les douloureux soupirs s 
Arrache mes enfants de la ville rebelle ; 


Ow’ ils vivent en chrétiens, ou qu’ils meurent martyrs.” 


© A ces mots un nuage ouvre son vaste flanc : 
‘Du mont expiatoire il remplit la vallée, 
S’approche de la cime,....et ?ombre redoublée 
Ainsi qu’en un tombeau renferme Carloman. 
Un mugissement sourd annonce la tempéte. 

Laurence sur sa.téte 

Voit couler et s’enfuir les astres radieux. 
La Vierge protectrice et le cheur angéligue 
Remontent camme un trait vers la sphére des cieux 5 
Et la reine revoit son autel domestigque.’ 


The 19th canto, from the night of the 8oth day to the 
night of the 81st, describes the flight of Laurentia into Landes ; 
the ruined hermitage; the mysterious apparition; and the 
Castellan of Sere. We must pass entirely over the contents 
of this interesting canto; which has a wildness and a melan- 
choly in its adventures that are really original. 

Canto xx. (from the 84th day to the night of the ro6th) 
brings Rodmir and Armelia to the walls of Rome. It describes 
the interior of the temple carried by the allies; the ruins of 
Tusculum; the funeral circus of the Cornelians; Arpin and 
Ruflinus. These subjects afford the poet the most ample and 
various opportunity for displaying his powers of narration, of 
description, and of pathetic and impressive writing. We can 
quote only his address to the Tusculan Hill, whither the course 
of his story carries some of his characters, and where his own 
villa (Frascati) revives all his ardour and attachment to those 
remains of antiquity which he has himself beer so instrumental 
in discovering. On this topic, however, we naturally defer 
our farther remarks until the appearance of the Museum Tuscu- 
Janum, which the author (in the notes) gnnounces his intention 
to publish. 


* Deux tertres inégaux dominent le vallon 
Ou s’élevait jadis la demeure du sage. 
Des arcs demi-brisés recouverts de feuillage, 
Un marbre ou sont empreints les traits de Cicéron, 
Du portique romain voila ce qui nous reste: 
Sans mon exil funeste, 
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Par de plus dignes soins geusse orn: ces beaux Liew. : 
Quand le jour de la paix leve sur la patric 
Des peuples et des rois dessillera les yeux, 
Puisseye enfin revoir ma retraite cherie ! 

*, Solitude paisible, heureuse, enchanteresse ! 
Mont deja consacré par tant de souvenirs ! 
Pendant un lustre entier, dans les plus doux loisirs, 
Sur ta cime ont passé les jours de ma jeunesse: 
Que ne puisze étre encor dans tes vertes foréts, 

Ou bien dans tes guérets, 

Au miliey des moissens, du pampre et d+ Polive! 
Que ne puis-je, @ la nuit derobant /es crands nomsy 
Recueillir dans tes flancs, d’une main attentive, 
Les sages, les héros couchés sous tes sillous ? 

In the 21st canto, from the 107th day to the morning of 
the rroth, we behold the hero on the banks of the Tyber; 
the combat of the tower of Belisarius; and Adelard revenged, 
—that is, the murder of that holy prelate punished, in the 
person of Eyzelin, Duke of Salernum. The single combat of 
Charlemagne with Eyzelin is very animated, but we cannot 
possibly do more than refer to it; and, proceeding to the 
22nd canto, (and to the evening of the i1oth day and the 
following ‘night,) we have to mention there the single combats 
of the Paladins; the three Montmorencies ; the repulse of the 
Franks ; Charlemagne ‘wounded ; the invocation of Irmensul 
by the grand Druid; and the ruins of the church of St. Peter, 
In this canto, after much alternate success and defeat, we have 
the destruction of the detestable Ormez in the midst of his 
sacrilegious assault on the church of St. Peter; a scene of exe 
traordinary terror and solemnity. 

The 23d canto, containing the night of the rroth day and 
the morning of the 111th, plunges us into the subterraneous 
excavations of Rome, and conducts us under the bed of the 
‘Tyber from the tower of Belisarius (where Charles commands, 
having destroyed or expelled his enemies,) to the centre of the 
antient forum, where the soldiers of the Holy Father, under 
Gonsalvo, the priest and the warrior, are to receive and unite 
with the Franks. Meanwhile, Adalgise is sent by his father 
to negociate a truce of ten days for the burial of the dead, 
Didier hoping that in the interim the succours will arrive 
from Spain, where Longin has been collecting them; and a 
beautiful little scene takes place between the two friends and 
lovers: — Adalgise being devoted to Gisella the sister of 
Charles, and Eginard to Emma his daughter : 


‘ Au devant d Adalgise Eginard s’avancait 3 
Ses yeux ont reconnu Pécharpe étincelante 
Que le fils de Didier recut de son amante, 
Lorsgque pour son hymen Pautel se préparait, 
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En fils dor et d'argent, surta soie éclatante, 
D’ une aiguille savante, 
Giselle avait tracé des festons ad’ oliviers : 
Adalgise chérit ce précieux ouvrage ; | 
Et jusque dans le sein des combats meurtriers, 
D?’ tin espoir presque eteint il conserve le gage. 
¢ Dans le ceur d’Eginard image de Giselle 
Réveille, par degrés, un triste souvenir: 
Le jeune paladin ne saurait sans gémir 
Contempler le destin de ce couple fidele. 
Si le sort fut contraire a de si nobles neuds, 
Combien plus rigoureux 
Pourra-t-il se montrer & la flamme secrete 
oe ressent Eginard pour la fille des rois! | 
’avenir parait sombre & son ame inguicte: 
Charles, pour lui, du tréne oublira-t-il les lois? — 
© Cette conformité d’amour et de malheur 


Pour le fils de Didier redouble sa tendresse.? — 


In the former canto, however, the hopeless melancholy of 
Adalgise had been described in the softest strain; and his 
father has been vainly endeavouring to reconcile him to the vio- 
Jation of the sacred shrine by the Druid: 


‘ Ces mots sans le convaincre arrétent Adalgise. 
Loin de tous les regards renfermant ses douleurs, 
Interdit, solitaire, t] dévore ses pleurs. 
Lu supportes le joug en victime soumise, 
“Noble amant de Giselle! Un destin rigoureux ~~ 
Sur. tes jours malheureux 
Sans cesse appesantit son bras impitoyable ! 
Tel, un lis qui naquit dans le sein des foréts 
Languit sous Pombre épaisse, et sur sa tige aimable, 
Jamais le doux soleil ne verse ses bienfaits.’ 


The 23d canto concludes with a very different scene, the 
consultation of Didier with his chiefs, and the declaration of 
his infamous intention of attacking the camp of Charlemagne 
on the very night of the truce. The 24th canto (comprehend- 
ing the r11thday, the following night, and the 112th day,) re- 
Jates the arrival of Isolier at Rome, and gives his account of 
the civil war in Aquitaine. The sequel of Laurentia’s flight, 
and the preservation of her children, (one of whom, as protected 
by the brave and aged Melaric, a vassal of his father Carloman, 
affords occasion for a very sweet and moving adventure,) form 
another part of this last and most artfully managed canto; in 
which every thing is justly brought to a conclusion, and every 
character consigned to an appropriate although unexpected 
destiny. The camp of Charlemagne is surprized, celestial 
succour is afforded him, and victory follows : but Rodmir— but 
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Armelia — of their fate, we purposely leave our readers igno- 
rant: though that of the latter is indeed peculiarly striking, 
We shall also avoid any farther diminution of the interest of 
the main parts of the story, and shall here take our leave of 
Charlemagne with one other selection, which must, we think, 
supply the reflecting reader (and such only will estimate or even 
understand this * tale of the times of old”) with ample food 
for meditation. Charles, unarmed and enfeebled by his 
wound, comes forth in the last extremity to oppose his 
treacherous and triumphant enemies ; 


‘ Il sécrie s “ A ton peuple, arbitre des combats, - 
Pourrais-tu retirer ta parole divine? 
Non: ta voix des Lombards nous promit la ruine ; 
La ligue de Pimpie est vouée au trépas. 
Cependant aujourd’ hui ma force me délaisse : 
Grand Dieu, de ma faiblesse 
Ton souffle en un moment peut délier les neuds : 
Je m’abandonne a toi: dispose de ma vie : 
Je cours, faible et sans arme, a la téte des preux..se. 
Prononce, Dieu puissant, entre nous et impie.”’’ 


In a future article, we propose to advert farther to the 
merits of this poem, and to those of the translation, which is 
advertized for immediate publication. 











[To be continued. } : Hod. 





Art. XIII. Considerations sur Geneve, &c. 3 i.e. Considerations 
on Geneva in relation to England and the Protestant States ; fol- 
lowed by a Discourse on the Philosophy of History, delivered at 
Geneva. By J.C.L. Simonde de Sismondi. 8vo, pp. 47. 
Murray. 1814. 


f Bai object of the author of these Considerations is to display 
the importance of the Republic of Geneva to Great Britain, 
and to the general interests of Protestantism on the continent ; 
and we must do him the justice to observe that he has pleaded 
his cause with the ability for which he is so generally celebrated. 
He is aware that his readers will be ready to ask him, how a 
State so inconsiderable as the city of Geneva with respect to 
population (which is estimated, with the surrounding peasantry, 
at not more than 32,000,) can have that weight in the scale of 
politics which is galculated to attract the notice of such an em- 
pire as Great Britain; and the former part of his pamphlet 1s 
a reply to this question. It is urged as a matter of some mo- 
ment to us to maintain, in the centre of the continent, a city 
of which the inhabitants think and feel as Englishmen, thouglf 
they speak and write the language of Frenchmen ; and Geneva 
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is held up as a city of this description, to which our youth re- 
pair for education, while the young Genevese are taught to re~ 
gard a sejour inEngland as indispensable to finish their education, 
Ifthe dissemination of political and religious knowlege be in- 
titled to regard, then M. de Sismondi contends that Geneva 
«takes the lead of every place on the continent.’ Many of the 
Universities of Protestant Germany, he admits, are more fa- 
vourable to profound studies than that of Geneva; they form 
the mind to a greater liberality of philosophic opinion ; the culti- 
vation of the classics is carried farther ; and the history of the 
arts and of antiquity, .and above all metaphysics, are pursued 
to as wide an extent as the human intellect can reach: but, 
owing to the character of Germans, and, no doubt, to the na- 
ture of their government, the sciences are there feebly applied 
to public objects ; they scarcely afford any practical instruction ; 
they have little influence on the national character, and none 
on the conduct of their rulers. Besides, the German Univer- 
sities teach German philosophy and German politics; and the 
influence of England is there considered as foreign, exciting 
some jealousy, and being more feared than sought. 

Of France it is remarked that, at the present day, all kinds 
of study are there regimented, (enrégementées,) and all are di- 
tected by the hand of authority. At Paris, from every pro- 
fessor’s chair are preached submission and obedience: but at 
Geneva the professors preach Inquiry ; and it is the burden of 
these Considerations that Geneva ought to be maintained as 
the capital of Protestantism, or as a free and independent city 
in the middle of the continent of Europe, where the pure doc- 
trine of the Reformation may be freely taught, and freely dis- 
cussed, freely uniting itself (rattachée) to the constant progress 
of knowlege and philosophy that distinguishes countries in 
whichEnglish and German are spoken : whereas these languages, 
without Geneva, might for ever remain unknown in coun- 
tries in which only the French is prevalent. Not satisfied 
with representing Geneva as the place to which the Vaudois 
and Protestants of France look for the education of their clergy, 
M.Simonde ventures to urge its importance even with respect 
to Italy ; observing that, ‘ if the governments of the south do 
not. forget that they are indebted to England for their re-esta- 
blishment, and do not regard intolerance asa duty, the day per- 
haps will come when a chain of Protestant churches will be 
extended through all the cities of Italy even to Greece.’ At 
present, however, we perceive nothing to enkindle a hope of 
this sort; on the contrary, the Pope seems resolved to regain 
for the Catholic religion all that for years past it may have lost. 
Still, this advocate for the republic of Geneva must be excused 
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if he magnifies her importance, and represents the question of 
her independance.as of greater moment to Europe than it is indi- 
cated to be by her physical strength. He'thinks that her locality 
near the stupendous military road made by Bonaparte over the 
Simplon, the command of which will in future be matter of 
contest between France and Austria, is a circumstance that 
places her in a very critical situation; in which, trembling as it 
were for her existence, she turns her eyes to England, and ime 
plores her protection. All this is flattering to England: but 
it does not appear that the allies are disposed to blot this little 
republic from the map of Europe. | 
The discourse on the Philosophy of History was delivered on 
the 20th June 1814, before the magistrates and people of the 
republic of Geneva, after the annual distribution of the college» 
rizes. A wide field for eloquence is afforded to the orator in 
the subject which he has here chosen. History gives a lesson 
to Philosophy, and Philosophy may illustrate History: but, as 
Plato remarks, till kings are philosophers, or philosophers are 
kings, the usual maladies of the human race will continue, 
Neither governments nor individuals seem to derive profit from 
the lectures read to them by antiquated experience; and the 
records of past ages, though consulted in the closet, are very 
rarely of any visible use in modeling and directing the transat- 
tions of. the world. M.deSismondi, however, takes a more 
cheering view of the subject; being of opinion that ‘ the most 
rapid glance at the history of mankind will suffice to dissipate 
all doubts respecting the progress of civilization, of law, of 
rational liberty, of the sciences, and of religion. At one time, 
we see light diffusing itself over new countries, and spreading 
its beams over too vast a surface; at another, we perceive it 
expanding itself in a community already civilized, reaching to 
the inferior classes, and elevating to the dignity of human 
nature even those whom oppression had for a long period 
degraded: while, at another time, we observe the sciences 
making gigantic strides, liberty seating herself on a firm basis, 
philosophy taking the highest flight, and religion purifying 
herself from superstitions which had subjected her to contempt.’ 
He illustrates his positions by glancing at those brilliant little 
spots in antient history, the states of Greece, and by tracing 
the operation of the unrivalled genius of that wonderful people, 
in diffusing elegant knowlege over the rest of the world. From 
the age of Pericles he passes to that of Augustus, and observes 
that * the conquest of Alexander and of the Romans had the 
same results ; extending to large portions of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the benefits of civilization, the developement of mind, 
and.the empire of the laws. If the history of the age of 
- Pericles 
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Pericles includes only ten thousand square leagues of surface, that 
of the age of Augustus refers to two hundred thousand square 
leagues.’ If the Augustan age did not equal that of Pericles,. 
in the perfection of the arts, M. de S. is of opinion that it had 
the advantage with respect to the knowlege which promotes 
morality ; that the Deus optimus maximus, whom Roman con- 
suls invoked, did not resemble the Cretan Jupiter; and that the 
genius of the Romans was more stable and vast than that of 
the Greeks. 

From the age of Augustus, passing over fifteen centuries, 
the lecturer comes to that of Pope Leo X., when three hundred 
thousand square leagues of Europe were under the dominion of 
this universal bishop. We mean not, however, to say that he 
is silent respecting the dark ages, in which the human race 
made a melancholy retrograde movement: but he consoles 
himself, while he reflects on the chaos into which mankind 
was then plunged, with thinking that the consequence of this 
frightful darkness and disorder was the addition of one hundred. 
thousand square leagues of domain to civilization; and that 
the people of Europe were placed in a better situation than 
they ever enjoyed before, by the changes which succeeded, 
The divine light of the Gospel, the plan of a representative 
government, the learned orders, and the invention of paper 
and printing, as well as of the Arabian numbers and algebra, 
enlarged the sphere of knowlege, and facilitated access to the 
higher sciences; while the discovery of gun-powder and of 


the compass changed the art of war, and extended the art 
of navigation. | 


¢‘ At the commencement of the sixteenth century, if mankind 
were far from the end which they hoped to attain, they had united 
the forces necessary to its attainment, and never were sa many new 


ways opened to all kinds of studies promising the most important 
discoveries,’ 


It is from this epoch that the author dates the most rapid 
conquests of knowlege and of civilization. He dwells with 
pleasure on the effects of the Reformation, on the diffusion of 
civil and religious liberty in the north of Europe, on the colo- 
nization of the New World, on our connection with the East 
Indies, &c.; and he calculates not only that civilization has 
reached to two millions and two hundred thousand square 
leagues of surface, but that the rest of the globe seems pre-~ 
pared to follow the same destiny. Indeed, he considers civili- 
zation as having attained so vast a circumference, that no partial 
disaster can arrest its course; and, by contrasting the past 
with the present, he draws the animating conclusion that, in 
spite of events which seem to indicate the contrary, the con- 
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dition of man is improving. The notion that human affairs 
move in a circle is scouted, both as false in fact and as dis- 
couraging to moral and intellectual exertion; and M. de S, 
concludes with exhorting the -college-students, whom he ad- 
dresses, to employ all their energies in the improvement of 
themselves, that they may be qualified to lend their aid in 
advancing the improvement of their species. — If his notion of 
the gradual approximation of man to a perfect state be visionary, 
still no harm can result from urging individuals and nations to 


make themselves as wise and happy as their nature and powers 
will permit. 
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Arr. XIV. The Elements of Plane Geometry, containing the First 
Six Books of Euclid, from the Text of Dr. Simson, Emeritus 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow; with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, &c. &c. By Thomas Keith. 
Svo. pp. 396. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 


TOTHING can more fully display the intrinsic merit of the 
geometrical elements of Euclid, than the repeated com- 
mentaries and annotations which have been bestowed on them 
by many of the ablest geometricians of every age, from the 
times of Theon, Pappus, and Proclus, among the antients, to 
those of Barrow, Simson, and Playfair; and the views of seve- 
ral of these editors have been directed rather to the restor- 
ation of the elements to their original purity, than to any 
attempt at the correction or improvement of them. Some bler 
mishes, however, it must be allowed, are to be discovered, which 
do not arise from translation: but many of these seem to be 


imperfections unavoidably connected with the subject, (though 


perhaps the most perfect of any human science,) more than 
owingto any want of talents or knowlege in the original author. 
Yet they have furnished an extensive field for discussion, and 
have produced, perhaps, more argumentation than any other 
branch of the mathematical sciences. 

It is obvious, therefore, that an author who undertakes te 
write notes and commentaries on the elements of Euclid, in the 
present day, ought to be well acquainted with all that has been 
written respecting them, and to have imbibed from the best 
sources the true principles of geometrical demonstration. How 
far Mr. Keith possesses these qualifications will appear in the 
sequel: but it may not be amiss, before we commence our 
observations on this point, to givdthe reader a general idea of 
the plan and arrangement of the work itself, which may be 


~ thus briefly stated from the preface : 
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‘ Ja the first six books (which are taken verbatim from Dr, 
Simson’s Euclid) the reader will meet with a great number of notes, 
all tending either to elucidate, improve, or extend the text, in which, 
it is presumed, much useful and original matter will be found. 

‘ The figures in the ffth book are constructed so as to correspond 
exactly with the text, and exhibit the multiples and equimultiples of 
the different magnitudes, by which the text will be more onlle read 
and understood ; if this be not an improvement, it may be said that 
the fifth book will not admit of improvement.’ 


We cannot help remarking here on the confidence with 
which the last sentence is delivered, and its resemblance to the 
expression of Professor Playfair, when stating his reasons for 
deviating from the text of Euclid in the same fifth book. «T 
am convinced,” he said, “that if this shall be found an im- 
provement, it is the only one of which the fifth book of Euclid 
will admit.” One of these two geometricians, at /east, must be 
mistaken. 


‘ The seventh book may be considered as an expanded epitome of 
the Theorems im the first six books of Euclid, arranged in the order 
which the nature of the subject appears to require. Evuclid’s propo- 
sitions are not arranged in the order of the several subjects, but in 
such an order as his argument demanded ; indeed it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrange the subject in such a manner that the 
argument should be clearly pursued, and, at the same time, the several 
subjects be regularly classed, viz. lines with lines, angles with angles, 
triangles with triangles, &c.; this, certainly, has been attempted, 
but hitherto without success.’— | 

‘ The eighth book of the ensuing treatise is merely practical, being 
an expanded epitome of the Problems in the first six books of Euclid, 
some of which are constructed in a manner more convenient for prac- 
tical purposes than those in Euclid, though not essentially different 
in principle, As the additional problems in this book are designed 
for practical utility, they ‘are all of the most simple and easy kind, 
and therefore require little or no demonstration ; however, such con- 
structions as may not appear self-evident, to those who have read 
only the seven preceding books, have the mode of demonstration 
pointed out by a smaller type than that used in the construction.’— 

¢ The ninth book treats on planes and their intersections. The 
propositions in this book are the same, and are arranged in the same 
order, as those in the eleventh book of Euclid, but the demon- 
strations of some of them are different ; and the diagrams generally 
differ from his in appearance, even where the demonstrations are 
the same. 

‘ The tenth book treats on the geometry of solids, and contains 
the principal proportions in Euclid’s twelfth book, together : with 
some of the propositions in his eleventh book. In this book neither 
Euclid’s manner of demonstration nor the order of his propositions 
has been followed. His demonstrations, though strictly geometrical, 
ace frequently both prolix and obscure. ‘Ihe method of demon- 
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stration used in this book was invented by Cavallerius, and though 
it cannot in general be compared with Euclid’s for geometrical exacts 
ness and solidity of argument, it is nevertheless equally satisfactory 
and convincing to the minds of students, and more perspicuous than 
his, for which reason it has, with some modification, been introduced 
Here.’ 

Such is the general plan which the author has laid down. 
In proceeding to examine in what manner it has been éxecuted, 
our remarks will in course be more particularly directed to the 
notes and illustrations, since it isin these only that this treatise 
can be supposed to have any advantage over the many editions 
of the same work which are already before the public. The 
practice followed by the author, of not distinguishing his 
original. notes from those of other writers which he has 
adopted, leaves us no guide but our memory to separate the 
new from the old; and we may therefore sometimes have 
occasion to censure notes which are only his property by adop« 
tion : but we cannot’ perceive that, if this should happen, we 
shall be deing him any injustice, since he must undoubtedly 
consider himself as responsible for the accuracy of all that may 
thus have been introduced. 

' The first note which we find particularly objectionable is on 
proposition 16. viz. If one side of atriangle be produced, the 
exterior angle is greater than either of the interior opposite 
angles.’ 

¢ Note 24..Euclid says, in the same manner if the side BC be 
bisected, it may be demonstrated, &c. This is very easy to demon- 
strate, but it does not agree with the enunciation of the proposition, 


which says, Jf ONE side of a triangle be produced, &c.; whereas he 
directs us to produce Two sides.’ 


How a commentator on the Elements of Euclid could suffer 
himself to write such a note as this, we are wholly-at a loss to 
conceive: the producing of the second side is merely a part of 
the demonstration, and therefore can have nothing to do with 
the enunciation of the proposition. The author might with 
the same propriety have said that the demonstration did not 
agree with the enunciation, because there is nothing in the 
latter relating to the bisection of the side A C.—Another note, 
which we suspect to be original, relates to propositions 22: 
and 23.3 the former being a problem to construct a triangle of 
which the three sides shall be equal to three given straight 
lines; whereas in prop. 23. the triangle is to be constructed 


on a given line. We object to this note only as compared: 


with the note on prop. 44.3; where the author says : ¢ A ma¢ 
thematical writer of considerable celebrity observes, ** that this 
44th proposition of Euclid is not legally demonstrated ; for the 
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parallelogram BF, which makes a part of the construction, 
cannot be formed from prop. 42d, as directed, being entirely 
a different case: and as the 45th is derived from the 44th, it 
must be liable to the same objection.” If these objections be al= 
lowed to have any weight? &c. Mr. K. seems doubtful here of 
the validity of this objection, although he has no such doubt 
with regard to propositions 22. and 23.: yet every other 
person, we conceive, will regard the former as the most 
um portant. 

In the second book we find very few notes; and the principal 
addition to the text consists in algebraical demonstrations of 
each theorem after the geometrical, which in general are 
executed with neatness and perspicuity. 

The enunciation of the 12th proposition, the author thinks, 
might be improved by one which he has given: but, if 
he refers to it, he will find that his own is deficient, * the dis- 
tance of the perpendicular from the obtuse angle’ falling far short of 
the geometrical accuracy of Euclid. Such a change of enun- 
ciation is justifiable in Mr. Bonnycastle, and Dr. Hutton, from 
whom it seems to have been borrowed, because they have ex~ 
plained what is to be understood by the distance of a point 
from a line: but Euclid, having no such definition, or scholium, 
could not avail himself of such a concise enunciation. We no- 
tice these apparently trifling circumstances to shew the extreme 
care that is necessary in commenting on, and particularly in de- 
viating from, the steps pursued by this accurate geometer.—A 
simifar objection appears to us to bear against the author’s note 
to prop. 2. b. 3., notwithstanding that he is here sanctioned by 
the authorities of Commandine and Playfair. We cannot con- 
sider Commandine’s demonstration in any other light than as 
* an ocular exhibition of the proposition, which gains no addi- 
tional evidence from the demonstration. Another change of 
enunciation. is proposed in prop. 9. of book 3., viz. * If two 
citcles touch each other internally, the point of contact and 
the centres of the circles will be all in the same straight line.’ 
We have no great objection to this change: but it is singular 
that the author did not observe that he has retained the prin- 
cipal defect of the original, which is that of supposing an im- 
possibility. ‘T'wo-circles cannot touch each other internally. 
The words ought rather to be, If one circle touch another circle 
internally, &c.—— In a scholium to prop. 30. of the same book, 
Mr. K. says, ¢ an are of a circle cannot be trisected or divided 
into three equal parts, from principles purely geometrical, ex- 
cept the.arc be.a semicircle, or a quadrant,’ which is not cor- 
rect, A similar mis-statement occurs at prop..16. of book 4.5 
where it is remarked that ¢ the circumference of a circle cannot 
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be divided into any other number of equal parts, except thode 
above specified ; nor can any regular figure, or polygon, be in- 
scribed in a circle, by any known method purely geometrical, 
excepting a triangle, square, pentagon, and those figures 
which arise from thence by continual bisections, or takin 

their differences.” Has Mr. Keith never heard of the celebrated 
problem of M. Gauss? who has shewn how a polygon, con- 


sisting of any prime number of sides of the form 2"-+1, may 
be geometrically inscribed in a circle; such as 3, 5,.17, 257, 
&c. Wedo not find fault with the author for not entering on 
‘that subject, in his elementary treatise, but for not apprizing 
his readers that such a problem existed, and referring them to 
those works in which its investigation was to be seen; viz. Gauss, 
‘© Disquisitiones Arithmetica ;? Le Gendre, “ Essai sur la 
Théorie des Nombres,” 2d edition; or Barlow’s “ Theory of 
Numbers.” We had some farther remarks to make on the 
author’s notes relative to the 5th book on ratios, in which we 
find much objectionable matter, particularly his note on def. 3. 
and the illustration which he has attempted of incommen- 
surable quantities : but we cannot admit additional extracts; and 
we shall therefore conclude this article by observing that the 
present treatise will be found to contain a great number of notes 
on the first six books of Euclid’s Elements, more conveniently 
arranged than in the generality of former editions; some of 
which are ingenious and instructive, but others very defective 
and erroneous. Weare also bound in justice to add that, while 
we easily trace many of the former to preceding writers, as 
Playfair, Ingram, Bonnycastle, &c., the latter, at least as far 
as we can judge, are almost exclusively due to the author of 
this ‘extended edition of Euclid’s Elements.’ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
Yor JANUARY, 1815. 


POETRY. 


Art.15- 4 Sketch from Nature. A Rural Poem. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Boards. Gale andCo. 1814. 

_ Early risers are most struck with the scenery of nature; and they 
contemplate it under such peculiar advantages that, if they have any 
mind, they must feel all its inspiration. Milton has acquainted us 
with his practice of seeking the fields “ cre the high lawns appeared 
tinder the opening eyelids of the morn,” and with the effect of this 
habit on his muse. The present writer is also alive to the pleasures 
of the morning, and advises those who wish to enjoy the beauties of 
the rural landscape to survey them at sun-rise. His sketches plainly 

prove 
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ove that he has availed himself of the practice which he recommends, 
and that he has regarded nature with a poet’s eye. Nomina/allusions, 
he tells us, are omitted: but his descriptions evidently are local ; and, 
from the mention of the Severn and a great commercial city, we con- 
clude that these poetic drawings were taken in the vicinity of Bristol. 
We have no doubt of the fidelity of the delineations; which, 
though not remarkably striking, are in general pleasing. One or two 
natural touches, and the pious complexion of the whole, remind us of 
Cowper. The most novel sketch is the description of the influx of 
the tide into the Severn, which we select as a sample of the poetry : 


‘ Now wakes the vernal gale; aud, as it sounds 
In various cadence through yon stately grove, 
Mimics the liquid music of the Tide 
That turns the course of Severn’s rapid stream, 
On some still ev’ning silver’d by the Moon. 

— Mysterious aetial — from the distant main, 
A mighty wave majestic rolls along. — 

First, like a breezy murmur from afar, 

Tis heard ; —then dies away : —but, as it gains 
With louder swell upon the list’ning ear, 

A hoarser rumour agitates the calm ; 

Till, bursting into view, the thund’ring Tide, 
Fierce as a mountain cataract, descends 

Tn a steep torrent ;—while the silent stream 
Gliding along its half-forsaken bed, 

Check’d by the opposing deluge, back recoils 
In turbulent disorder. Now it foams 

Against a craggy mound, and far behind 
Heaves in tumultuous surges, darting wide 
With vivid splendour the reflected Moon, 

Shot from a thousand points. Nor aught abates 
The steady fury, till through half its length 
Th’ enfeebled current is compell’d to yield. — 
But now relaxing in its proud career, 
Convuls’d, and tremulous, a sullen tone 
Announces its defeat ; till all its rage 

In one last languid effort, scarce discern’d, 
Expires. —A momentary pause succeeds: — 
But soon prevailing, the suspended stream 
Pursues its ancient course, and calmly bears 
The unwieldy cumbrance to the Deep again.’ * 


At the end, some additional notes are given ; but, as they consist’ 
merely of texts of Scripture, they might have been omitted, and refer- 
ences made to chapters and verses at the bottom of the page. 


tes 





‘ * The peculiarities in this description of the Tide apply almost 
exclusively to its progress up the river Severn.’ 


Rey. Jan. 1815. H Art. 
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Art.16. The Battle of Vittoria. By an Officer. Crown 8vo. is. 
Hatchard. . 

A soldier, who unites to the heroism of his profession the enthusiasm 
of poetry, could not use his sword in the splendid action at Vittoria 
without afterward employing his pen towards the celebration of the 
memorable victory gained on that day, On such an occasion, a 
little vanity is excusable, and we must allow this officer the fol- 
lowing poetical egotism : 


¢ O Wellington! this arm hath sway’d 
In thy great cause the battle-blade, 
But not more vain its feeble might, 
Weigh’d in the balance of the fight, 
Than now when thus it dares essay 
‘The harp of thy renown to sway.’ 


In the former part of this little poem, each peasant is represented 
as leaving his plough, each shepherd his flock, and each lover his maid, 
to unite in repelling the cruel invader: but, had this been the case, 
such vast sacrifices of blood and treasure on the part of Great Britain 
would not have been necessary to drive the French out of Spain. At 
Vittoria, as in all the previous conflicts, the day was won by British 
skill and valour; and our military history receives everlasting renown 
from the late Peninsular war.— We cannot place this officer in the 
first rank of poets: but he sketches his battle-piece with some spirit, 
and presents (we should suppose) a faithful picture of the bloody 
scene : 


‘ Zadora’s stream roll’d clear and bright 
When morning’s dim and dewy light 
Reveal’d upon their mountain post 
On either bank the Gallic host : 
Brightly the undefiled wave 
Standards and arms reflected gave ; 
Their wings imperial eagles wav’d, 
Chieftains beneath for battle rav’d, 

And groan’d o’er each encumber’d road 
The dark artillery’s iron load : 

But not more quick the mists which rosé 
From the blue river’s chill repose, 

And dy’d in morning’s earliest gold, 
Had round the purpling mountains roll’d, 
Vanish’d before intenser day, 

Than that proud host was swept away. 
What though each mountain pinnacle 
Was bound with crest of bristling steel, 
Like rebel giants, round whose hair 
Burning serpents twist and glare ; 

What though, in fame and’fate allied, 
Murillo bled — Cadogan died ; 

That stream which erst so purely flow’d, 
When morning radiance o’er it glow’d, 
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Now curdling runs with human gore, 
Now flashes on its broken shore; 
Re-echoing oft the drowning cry, 

Deep groan, or soul-departing sigh; 

As horse and horseman, flound’ring deep, 
Together sink to endless sleep. 

But see, to brave the rolling storm, 
France bids again her legions form ; 

On the last verge of Spanish land 

Their pale King makes his latest stand ; 
A desp’rate game : — his crown, his life, 
He stakes on this eventful strife, 

And, dreaded more than loss of crown 
Or life itself, his brother’s frown. 

«¢ Stand, Frenchmen, stand; let yonder sun 
Behold this field of glory won, 

Or gild, as he goes down to rest, 

Each lifeless soldier’s bleeding breast.” 
With all the torrent’s might and roar, ' 
Spain, England, Lusitamia pour ; 

On as they come in levell’d line, 

Their bayonets unsullied shine ; 

But, woe unto their kindred, woe, 
Whose eyes endure the glitt’ring show ; 
Their blood the plunging points shall steep, 


And Gallic wives the contest weep.’ 


Poor King Joseph makes a miserable figure on the canvas, for on 
this day he lost his crown, his treasure, and his credit, and narrowly 


escaped with his life. Mo-y. 
7 


Art.17. Poems by Frederick Thornhill, Esq. Crown 8vo. §s. 
Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1814. 

Young poets are always in love, and one smile from the fair com- 
pensates for a thousand frowns fromygritics: but then it is only while 
the lady is smiling that they are thus contented. At other times, 
vanity comes in full play, and they sigh for a little of what is called 
Fame. This consideration accounts for the publication of their 
amatory effusions, and for their collecting into printed volumes the 
scraps and morsels of their Muse. Mr. Thornhill begins with thus 
addressing Rosa, ‘ Oh! what’s the critic’s wrath to me? but, if 
the critics were to inform Rosa that his lines were too bad for her to 
tolerate, he would find their decision operate to his disadvantage. 
We would only hint to him that the critic’s wrath is not so much to 
be despised as he supposes, and that his mistress will judge of his 
abilities, as a poet we mean, by the public verdict. Luckily for him, 
we are not disposed to make mischief between him and his Rosas, 
Stellas, andJulias; since, though his amatory effusions may be too glow- . 
ing for our vale of years, his lively fancy, his easy versification, and his 
activity in turning every incident which occurs to what may be styled 
a poetical account, plead so much in his favour that we a put on 
Our magnifying spectacles to look for little defects. "We shall only 
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observe that his love-effusions are rather too monotonous ; and that, 
if Rosa, Stella, and Julia, are never tired of hearing how ardentl 

he adores them, the reader is not much gratified nor delighted by the 
frequent repetition of the same thought. We copy one or two 


samples. 


¢ Dian’s SEAL. 
¢ If e’er a maiden’s lips be clos’d, 
And Dian’s seal upon them laid : 
I’ve heard of some he have suppos’d 
That nought a suitor’s hopes can aid. 


¢ I grant that, like a common seal, 
We should not break it ope by force ; 
But list to me, and [ll reveal 
As sure a way, a sweeter course. 


¢ Let love but breathe a burning sigh, 
Around this seal in amorous play ; 
And Dian’s wax, tho’ form’d on high, 
Like common wax will melt away.’ — 


* To STevra. 

‘ Oh Stella! lovely in thy tears, 
Oh come! and tell me all thy fears ; 
And J will dry those streaming eyes, 
And I will check those bursting sighs, 
And I will calm that troubled breast, 
And fondly kiss thee to thy rest ; 
And then, when sweetly freed from pain, 
Ill kiss thee into life again. 


* Oh Stella! Stella! come, my dear, 
And let these melting scenes appear ; 
Oh let me see the god of sleep 
Thus gently o’er thy beauties creep ! 
Then jet me see thee wildly gaze, 
While frolic pleasure round thee plays ! 
Till, rushing on from bliss to bliss, 

We madly mingle kiss with kiss.’ -— 


¢ Juia. 

* Oh! what’s the nectar Bacchus sips 
Compar’d to Julia’s melting lips? 
Oh! what the diamonds mortals prize 
Compar’d to Julia’s sparkling eyes ? 
Or roses sweet, tho’ steep’d in dew 
To blooming Julia’s blushing hue ? 


* Oh! not dear Venus’ pearly vest 
Can vie with Julia’s snowy breast ! 
Oh! not the down on Venus’ dove 
Is half so soft as her I love; 
,: d, oh! for me she slacks her zone, 
. crs, * These beauties are your own.”? ’ 


NOV che 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 18. Bouverie, the Pupil of the World. By A.F. Hol- 
stein, Author of ** The Assassin of St. Glenroy,*’ &c. &c. 12mo. 

5 Vols. il. 7s. 6d. Boards. Newman and Co. 

This novel is one of Mr. Holstein’s best performances, and really 
interesting, though its denouement is unnatural. It offers considerable 
variety of character, it exhibits the embarrassments which may re- 
sult from pride and poverty with some comic humour, and many of 
the incidents evince talent and originality. Yet we are obliged 
again to animadvert on the writer’s want of grammatical accuracy, 
though his style is certainly improved by practice. In Vol.i. p.179- 
a lady is said to drive about the country so/o; in Vol. i. p.187. the 
polished Bouverie is made to exclaim, * The cheerful gambols of this 
unconscious dog offends as irksome ;’ and in Vol. ili. p. 88. he asks, 
‘ has no spring blossoms yet appeared?’ — Mr. Holstein should avoid 
these and similar inadvertencies, if he wishes us to agree with him tu 
ranking his works above what he terms ‘ the commonality of mere ro- 


mance scribblers.’ MR ay. 


Art. 19. Montgomery ; or, The West Indian Adventurer. Bya 
Gentleman resident in the West Indies. 1z2mo. 3 Vols. Boards. 
Printed at Jamaica. 1812. 

A Jamaica romance reminds us of the Botany Bay Eclogues; and 
.this specimen of a work of fancy from the Kingston-press will 
not excite much regret for the scarcity of similar productions. The 
principal character is a Book-keeper on a plantation in Jamaica, and a 
few traits of negro-generosity form the only interesting part of the nar- 
rative. In the first volume, is renewed the old argument in favour of 
the slave-trade which has been so oftcu answered; viz. that humane 
laws now exist, by which the white people can punish each other for 
ill treatment of their negroes ; while in the second volume the writer 
involuntarily refutes his own plea, by shewing the power which over- 
seers and slave-drivers possess in evading those statutes. — The vicis- 
situdes of the tale consist chiefly of alternate voyages from England 
to the West Indies, and back to England; each volume being enli- 
vened with two or three. such expeditions, m which the occupation 
and conversation of every passenger in the ship are detailed. The 
writer seems to consider weeping as the most becoming indication of 
sensibility in both sexes; and, whenever Montgomery is affronted, 
‘ tears involuntarily fall from his eyes.” We should offfnd some of our 
readers if we extracted specimens of what is intended for wit and hu- 
mour in this work ; and the following samples of its erroneous phrase- 
ology may suffice. (Vol. i.) ¢ The fatigue she had underwent 
might endanger her health.’ (P. 33.) * A few of Col. O’ Hara’s men 
had got sick, and these he took care should be furnished with 
every thing requisite to their situation, while he saw that their Lirths 
(berths) were properly ventilated,’ &c. (P. 46.) * Mrs. O’Hara 
took a little fever from the cold she caught.’ (P. 165.) Mr. Miller 
took the oe of expressing his sentiments.’ (P. 20m.) ‘ The da 
though keenly cold by means of a sharp wind.’ (Wok ii. p. 13. 
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‘ He had conducted himself towards my wife and J with singular 
politeness,’ &c. pe 


Art. 20. Sarsfield; or, Wanderings of Youth, an Irish Tale. By 

John Gamble, Esq., Strabane, Author of ‘* Sketches, &c. in 

Ireland.”” 12mo. 3 Vols. 16s. 4d. Boards. Cradock and Joy. 

1814. 

Many parts of this tale are amusing, and the concluding scenes are 
affecting and well described ; furnishing a warning to youth, by ex- 
hibiting the disgrace and remorse which may ensue from a single false 

( step. Mr. Gamble’s young readers, however, will purchase his 
moral lessons at too dear a rate, if they also imbibe the scepticism 
respecting a future state with which these volumes seem to be tinc- 
tured ; and we must regret that the good taste, sometimes evinced in 
P the writings of this gentleman, has not prevented him from making 
‘ his present hero commit acts of dishonesty and meanness which are 
not sufficiently palliated by his difficulties. Such are Sarsfield’s rob- 
; bery of the poor tradesman who feeds and supports him on his journey 
to Belfast, and his forgery of the hand-writing of his friend, in order 
| *to produce a more emphatic letter of recommendation than the one 
which had already been penned for him. 

‘ Some grammatical incurie have also escaped the author’s notice, 
4 among which are the following: Vol.i. p. 148. ‘ He neither slew 
t cows or venomous creatures; he neither attacked castles or windmills.’ 
| Vol. iii. p. 124. § The child that thou gavest me is innocent as he was 

q when you saw him,’ &c. pe 


Art. 21. Paternal Love; or, The Reward of Friendship. By 
P. Darling, Author of « The Romance of the Highlands,” &c. 
1z2mo. 6s. sewed. Gale and Co. 1814. 

The heroine of this tale is a young lady in Norway, attired in a 
gypsey straw-bonnet, who tres, beef after sultry days by tak- 
ing evening walks along ‘ the winding shores of the Atlantic ocean.’ 
No peculiarities of climate, language, or manners, are regarded, and 
the most common rules of grammar are repeatedly violated, in this 
very defective performance. D° 





EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. The English Pronouncing Spelling-Book, on a Plan entirely 
new, calculated to correct Prov:ncialisms, &c. By Thomas West. 
1zmo. bound. Darton and Co. 1812. 

- On recurring to the above title, we were ready to exclaim, like 

Sterne, after he had repeated the text of one of his sermons, * That 

I deny ;”’ since we discover nothing ‘entirely new’ in the plan of 

this publication, though it is a good spelling-book, containing many 


reading-lessons of very short words, and therefore well calculated for 
the use of young beginners. De 


Art. 23- £illen; or The Young Godmother, a Tale for Youth, by 
Alicia Catherine Mant. 12mo. bound. Law. 1814. 

The opening of this little tale is pleasing both by its novelty and 

its morality, and the latter recommendation is preserved throughout 
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the work: but, after the commencement, instead of displaying 

the peculiar situation and duties of a young godmother, the writer 
diverges into hackneyed improbabilities, such as making a father who 

was supposed to be dead suddenly re-appear, and find a son who was 

said tu have been dead also, &c. Some few incorrect sentences ° 
occur, as, (page 67.) * Ellen happy of an opportunity,’ &c. P. 97. 
‘They were gratified by receiving dispatches from Henfield, and of 
learning that their friends there were all well,’ &c. pe 


Art. 24. Introduction to the Diurnal Readings, being choice Pieces 
in Prose and Verse, adapted to the Capacities of Youth ; in which 
is employed a certain Mark, to point out the intermediate and 
almost imperceptible Pauses observed by good Readers and 
Speakers. By Thomas Haigh, A.M. Master of the Boarding- 
School, Kitts End, Barnet. 12mo. 3s. bound. Sherwood 
and Co. 1814. 

To the selection of these little pieces we offer no objection, but we 
think that the subdivision of sentences, introduced by the editor, is 
troublesome and fanciful; as it is more desirable to vary the tone and 
accent than to suspend the breath in reading those short passages 
which are not interrupted by commas, and as the mechanical part of 
these inflexions must be learnt orally, and therefore cannot be com- 


municated by Mr. Haigh’s proposed Aiatus. De 
Art. 25. n Introduction to the Epistolary Style of the French 3 or 


a Selection of familiar Notes and Letters in French; for the Use 
of Schools, with an alphabetical Index, explanatory of the Words 
and idiomatical Expressions. By George Saulez, D.F.I.M. 

Farnham, Surrey, Author of ** Theory and Practice of the French 

Language,” &c. 12mo. bound. Law. 1814. 

This selection presents considerable variety, and is well calculated 
to assist young people in acquiring a good French epistolary style. 
In a few instances, however, we discovered errors of the press which 
may mislead, as (p.12.) * La compagnie’ for la compagne ; (ib.) 
‘ la compagne’? for la campagne; (p. 60.) * Monsteurs P.’ for 
Monsieur P. &c. pe 


Art. 26. Mew Orthographical Exercises, with the correct Orthoépy 
of every Word, for the Use of Foreigners, and Schools in general. 
By Alexander Power, Master of the Commercial Academy, Ash- 
ford, Kent. 12mo. bound. Law. 1814. 

We have already objected to the plan of giving passages errone- 
ously spelt, as exercises to children, who may probably retain some 
of the faults which they are desired to correct, and which might not 
otherwise have occurred to them. 'Those teachers, however, who ap- 
prove of this method, will deem the present an eligible publication ; 
since the proper accent is added to each word, and a kind of scale of 
the vowels is added which will afford some assistance in the pronun- 
Clation.— In p.gg. a letter ‘from Lord Chesterfield to Dr. R. C.’ 
1s made to begin and end with ‘* My dear Lord.” Do 


Art. 27. A First or Mother’s Dictionary for Children ; containing 
upwards of 3800 Words which oceur most frequently in Books 
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and conversation, simply and familiarly explained, &e. By Anna 
Brownwell Murphy. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. W. Darton. 
This dictionary 1s formed on the same plan with an ingenious little 
lossary which Miss Edgeworth added to one of her juvenile stories ; 
and, though the present collection of words might with advantage 
have been made more copious, yet the explanations given are so well 
suited to the capacities of children that we have no hesitation in 
recommending the work. p9 


Art. 28. The Juvenile Arithmetic, or Child’s Guide to Figures ; 
being an easy Introduction to Joyce’s Arithmetic, and various 
others now in Use. Bya Lady. 12mo. 1s. Souter. 1814. 
As this little tract may be serviceable from the attractive form of 

dialogues, in which the lessons are conveyed, and from the clearness 

and simplicity with which it explains the first four rules of arithmetic, 


it is adapted to the perusal of juvenile accomptants. po 


Art,29. A French Dictionary, on a Plan entirely new 3 wherein 
all the Words are so arranged, and divided, as to render their Pro- 
nunciation both Easy and Accurate, &c. By William Smith, 
A.M. 8vo, 8s. 6d. Boards, Law. 1814. A 
Mr. Smith’s ingenious scheme fer teaching the pronunciation of the 

French language, by analogy, may claim attention from such persons 

as learn French by an English fire-side ; though we believe that no 

exhibition of similar sounds in English will enable them to speak 

French so well as they may hope to do it by practice and oral 


instruction, 1D 
RELIGIOUS, 


Art. 30. Proceedings of the Public Meeting for the Purpose of esta- 
blishing an Auxiliary Bible-Society, for Hackney, Newington, 
Homerton, Clapton, Stamford-Hill, Newington-Green, Kings- 
land, Shaklewell, and Dalston: in Aid of the British and Foreign 
Bible-Society; held at the Mermaid Tavern, Hackney, Dec. 22. 
1812. 8vo. pp.112. 38, Hatchard, 1813. 

When zeal for particular churches is absorbed by zeal for the pro- 
motion of the great interests of Christianity ; when believers of various 
communions unite not for the sake of serving any party-views but 
to extend their common faith, and to advance the knowlege of 
Divine revelation; then indeed do they present a spectacle which 
angels must behold with pleasure, and of which the Father of mer- 
cies must approve. To such an union, none but perverse men and 
infernal spirits could object; and objections from such quarters 
always'do more good than harm. Sacred truth and heavenly love 
rise in value by being brought to the test, and whoever attempts to 
vilify them overwhelms himself with disgrace. The Bible-Society, 
being a truly Christian and liberal institution, needs not be angry 
with its enemies; since it rises in dignity by means of their puny 
assaults. ; 

With considerable pleasure we have perused the animated speeches 
of the gentlemen at the public meeting at Hackney, and contem- 
plated the union of sentiment which pervaded Churchmen and Dis- 

senters, 
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acuters, the warmth of feeling which diffused itself like the electric 
fluid through the whole mass, and the predominance of the great 
principle, in which the Society originated, over all subordinate at- 
tachments. He who has any fears for his own particular creed or 
communion, from the universal dissemination of the Holy Scriptures 
avithout note or comment, renders to that creed and to that communion 
the worst compliment that can possibly be paid to it; and, indeed, 
the reflection included in such a fear is more fatal than the stabs of 
ten thousand enemies. The Bible-Society may be considered as a 
test of the sincerity of public profession. The Churchman, who 
cordially supports this Society, is persuaded that the Bible is pro- 
pitious to his church, or that the latter is founded on the rock of 
the Scriptures; while the sectary, in like manner, who wishes for 
nothing so much as that * the evord of the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified,’’ is also persuaded that this word is decisive in favour 
of his sect. The clergy and laity assembled on this occasion mani- 
fest that zeal for the diflusion of the Bible which indicates their in- 
dividual sense of its importance; and the forcible and impressive 
manner, in which they combat the objections that have been alleged 
against the Society, does honour at once to the soundness of their 
judgments and the benevolence of their hearts. We cannot under- 
take to go over the ground occupied by the several speakers: but 
we shall confess ourselves to have been gratified not only by the 
unanimity of the meeting, but by the variety which was displayed 
in a discussion which promised to be monotonous. ‘The replies to 
objections are conducted with much temper; and some general and 
local facts are mentioned which ought to engage the attention of the 
British and Foreign Bible-Society, and of the particular Society 
which it was the express object of this Meeting to establish. The 
general fact is that, ‘taking the population of the world at 800 
millions, about one-fourth are professing Christians, Protestants and 
Catholics ; and the remaining 600 millions are Mahomedans, Pagans, 
and those who do not bear the Christian name!’ How much then is 
to be accomplished, before all the kingdoms of the world shall be 
included in the kingdom of Christ ! 
It is stated, respecting the district specified in the title, that ¢ of 
83 families, containing 3112 persons, who have been visited, 421 
Ereilies were found without either Bible or Testament ; these families 
contained 168g, and of that number 1030 were able to read. This 
enquiry did not extend to more than one-seventh part of the whole 
district.” — Here is much room for the exertion of Christian charity : 
but the Society ought also to take into consideration that the poor 
must be comfortable at home before they will read at home ; and that 
the habit of wasting their time in pot-houses must be cured, since 
otherwise the distributed Bibles will be pawned, not perused. 


Art. 31. The complete Anagogue ; or, an Explanation of such Por- 
tions of Holy Writ, which (as) have in general been deemed in- 
scrutable. ‘l‘he whole tending to display the merciful Kindness 
of God towards his Creatures ; but chiefly, as manifested through 
the Mediium of those Transactions relative to the Fall of Man and 
lis Recovery. To which is added a small Werk, entitled Scripture- 


Sufficiency, 


Mo-y. 
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Sufficiency, intended as an Assistant to the Reader of that Sacred 
Volume. By the Rev. Thomas Webster. 8vo. pp. 83. 4s. 
Boards. Baynes. 1813. 

Mr. Webster has here undertaken ¢ to set’ many difficult questions 
¢at rest :’? but we soon began to suspect that this confident writer 
had aimed at much more than he could accomplish, since, among 
various addresses at the head of the work, we found one ¢ to the 
world at large; but to the snarling critic in particular.’ Now this 
dread of the snarling critic led us to suppose that, probably, the 
critic who was not snarling would be found to stand in Mr. W.’s 
way. So it turned out. Such an explanation of Scripture as this 
Anagogue presents was never before offered to the public; and, if 
the author can find any individual in his Majesty’s dominions, whether 
critic or not critic, who will adopt it, he must be in great luck. Be- 
fore he comes to the body of the work, he adduces an argument 
which he conceives to be sufficient to arrest the whole phalanx of 
Socinian dissent: viz. 

‘ The hen will lay an egg without the male; but, be it remem- 
bered, it is also without life. This, however, proves the body to 
proceed from the female, but the soul from the male: and here is the 
rock upon which these have split. Not deigning to stoop thus low, 
they have, in support of this, their favorite system, attempted to 
soar even to the summits of the highest mountains: and it is very 
apparent, from the injury sustained by religion, on account of their 
publications, that Satan for this purpose has generously been pleased 
to lend them his wings, readily enough, no doubt, as we can by no 
means suppose him willing to forward the cause of Christ. Now, 
Christ being without the Genie father, was necessarily also without 
the human soul.’ 

This is not crowing over the poor vanguished Unitarians: but it 
is hen-pecking them with a vengeance. After such a plain and con- 
vincing argument, the question must certainly be ¢ set at rest” for 
ever! With similar success, Mr. W. proceeds to prove that the 
world was created and inhabited 12,000 years before Adam; that 
the flood did not cover the whole earth; that the Chinese were not 
descended from Adam, and were not flesh but spirit; and that the 
process of taking Eve out of Adam’s side was necessary to qualify 
the woman for producing the promised seed, ‘ since Christ being 
without the human father could not, in any sense of the word, have 
been denominated the son of map.’ Other demonstrations equally 
satisfactory occur in this complete Anagogue. Complete, indeed !! 

In a note at p. 22., Mr. W. ventures an odd conceit, that, while 
any moisture remains in the dead body, the soul does not leave it. 
He thinks, therefore, that the burning of the dead by the antients 
was an act of kindness. Why did he not, then, in his address to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, recommend the practice of cre- 


mation in preference to that of interment ? Mo 4. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 32. 4 Letter to Mons. L. N. M. Carnot; Lieut.-General, &c. 
By an Englishman. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 1814. . 
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If we may rely on this Englishman’s assertion, we must regard 
him as ¢ a Republican :’ but his zeal in the cause of royalty, and his 
partial view of the case of the unfortunate Louis XVI., are little 
in unison with the sentiments of a true democrat. His letter, indeed, 
is rather a snappish and rude reply to M. Carnot than a calm exami- 
nation of that officer’s pamphlet ; as will be evident from the con- 
clusion, which we shall transcribe. ‘ Thou base betrayer of the 
principles of true liberty, where was thy love of republicanism when 
joined with Barras and the rest in the exercise of the supreme 
power? Where was thy stern simplicity when tricked out in the 
flowing robes of a Director, and crowned with plumes of feathers ? 
What single act was passed under thy government from 1795 to 1797, 
favourable to the liberties of France? If there was one, make it 
public, and be saved from lasting infamy. If there was not, it is 
well to pass the rest of life in silence and retirement, If monuments 
are to record only the truth, posterity may read, ‘* Here lies Carnot 
the Ex-Director of France, Carnot the murderer,’’ but never ** Car- 
not the Republican.”’ ’ 

It is unnecessary to add that no person who is acquainted with the 
principles of republicanism could have thus vomited his spleen against 


M. Carnot; who, with all his faults, has been a more steady character 
than most of his countrymen. 


Art. 33. Outlines of the Science of Politics, for the Use of Univer- 
sities in the States of Western Europe. Svo. pp.30. 18. 6d. 
Highley and Co. 1814. 

According to this writer, who sets up for an instructor ef Uni- 
versities, we have misunderstood those Greeks and Romans who have 
discussed the subject of politics, and consequently have deduced from 
them erroneous inferences. Even Montesquieu is accused of con- 
siderable mistakes in this respect ; and the object of these Outlines is 
to put our ideas into a right train: but the author is too concise to 
be satisfactory. His leading complaint is that the moderns have not 
sufficiently adverted to the actual state of society in what are termed 
the antient republics ; which, particularly Athens and Sparta, con- 
signed the great mass of the people to a state of slavery which 
precluded the enjoyment of property and civil privileges. It is 
contended, therefore, that we misconceive the true meaning of the 
Greek and Latin terms employed by Aristotle and Cicero on the 
subject of politics; and that the word, for instance, which we trans- 
late democracy does not signify ‘* the sovereign power in the hands of 
the people at large,’’ who never in fact possessed it, but denotes what 
we should term an aristocracy, or the government of the privileged 
citizens, who were the absolute masters of the slaves. Seven different 
systems of civilization are enumerated, and remarks are offered on 
each: but the author seems to occupy himself most to his satisfaction 
in specifying capital errors and mistakes which he attributes to Mon- 
tesquieu ; who, we are told, must not heticeforth be complimented 
with the title of the legislator of nations. We shall not here discuss 
these points, but wait for the enlarged work which is promised in 


the preface, before we decide on the merits of this gentleman’s 
political lucubrations. 


MisCEL- 


Mo.y. 
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. to the report at p. 208. M. Fourcroy also must know the writer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 34. Secret Memoirs of Napoleon Buonaparte, written by One 
who never quitted him for Fifteen Years. Translated from the 
French. 12mo. 2 Vols. Colburn. 1815. 

Now that the Lion is dead, many will shew their courage by 
giving him a kick. ‘The veil is here pretended to be withdrawn, and 
the fallen Napoleon exhibited in his true colours, by a person who 
asserts that he was privy to his most secret transactions for the 
space of fifteen years; and who, if any such person exists, mpst 
apparently have been his aide-de-camp. The author, however, 
is not only anonymous, but, like our Junius, plumes himself on the 
impossibility of his being discovered ; yet, on the very face of the 
‘narrative, supposing it to be correct, it is impossible that he should be 
concealed, because he relates many circumstances in which others 
besides himself were concerned, and who consequently must recollect 
them and him*. Besides this ground of doubt as to the reality 
of the writer, the work, in its ieae contents, wears a very dubious 
aspect, angain its paucity of new information, weakly supports 
its pretensfons to peculiar sources and opportunities. Many of 
the anecdotes, if not absolutely incredible, are highly improbable. 
To give the appearance of fairness to the narrative, Bonaparte is 
exonerated from the charge of oes his own troops in Egypt to 
be poisoned ; and reference is not only made to the report of the 
physician Desgenettes, (here called Mons. C—,) who originally re- 
sist€ the accusation, but it is asked, as Bonaparte could ¢ not him- 


self have administered the poison, who were the infamous agents em- 


loyed ? Could they be Frenchmen? Remains of the heroes who 

lowed the Corsican to the soil on which your God was immolated, 
answer me!’ ‘This story answered its purpose for the time, but it 
may now be safely contradicted. The whole relation respecting 
Pichegru, in the beginning of Vol. ii., has also the appearance of a 
fabrication. It is in the highest degree improbable that Bonaparte 
should send, by a stranger, the paper said to be presented to Pichegru 
for signature ; it is still more improbable that this General should have 
been strangled by four Mamelukes, who, on the succeeding night, 
were shot on the plains of Grenoble; and that, eight days after- 





* To specify a strong instance, at Vol. i. p. 36. he speaks of a 
person called M. d’Harved the Elder, as having first introduced him 
to Bonaparte, and gives a long accowat of the conversation which 
passed on the occasion. Now this M. d’Harved, if there be such 
a person, must remember the circumstance, and thus easily identify 
the author; if no M.d’Harved exists, the whole story may be 
regarded as a forgery. Again, at p. 226. of the same volume, mention 
is made of an emotion into which Bonaparte was thrown at St. Cloud; 
on which occasion, the author says, ‘ M, D—e whispered me, ‘* There 
is something amiss, we shall know it from you.”?’ Now M. D—e 
must recollect the person into whose ear he thuswhispered. According 


ward, 
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ward, seven out of the eight men who shot the Mamelukes should be 
missing: about the survivor, nothing is known. 

The effect intended by the author of this publication would have 
been incomplete, had he not, in addition to this hateful picture of 
Napoleon, subjoined the following doctrine in favour of the royab 
‘houses of Europe: viz. ‘ It is necessary to be born a prince in 
order to sit gracefully on a throne.? —* It is not in the nature of man, 
whoever he may be, not to be dazzled with the splendour of a 


crown, unless he has been cradled on a throne.’ . 
' Mo-y. 


Art. 35. The Causes of the present high Price of Coals, in the 
Port of London, explained; in a Letter to the Editor of the 
Times. By Robert Hills, Coal-merchant. 8ve. is. 6d. Riche 
ardson. 1814. 

A little information, like a little learning, is a dangerous thing, 
especially when a person undertakes to discuss questions of an exten- 
sive nature ; such, for instance, as relate to the causes of high and low 
market-prices of articles of general consumption. ‘To obtain accu- 
rate results, data which affect the whole matter at issue must be 
brought together and compared ; and it is in this way that Mr. Hills 
endeavours to assist the readers of his pamphlet in ascertaining the 
actual state of the coal-market, and the true cause of the late high 
price of coals. It is a principle admitted as a sort of axiom by all 
political economists, that, in all cases, when the supply of any article 
exceeds the demand, its price must fall, and vice versd ; and it is on 
the basis of this maxim that Mr. Hills regulates his conclusion: so 
that, if his statements be correct, he has established the point for 
which he contends. By an average of the actual importation of coals 
into the port of London, in the years 1810, 11, 12, and 13, it appears 
that the quantity registered for consumption amounts to 1,071,014 
chaldrons per annum ; and, in the beginning of the last year, the 
stock on hand was so far exhausted that 739,251 chaldrons were 
necessary to meet the consumption from April to October inclusive : 
but the actual supply amounted in those months to only 682,375 : 
so that a deficiency remained of 56,876 chaldrons. Should these 
facts not sufficiently speak for themselves, let us advert to the argu- 
ment of those who contend for the existence of monopoly in the coal- 
market. This point Mr. Hills proposes to examine under the three 
following heads, which must embrace, as far as the general argument 
is concerned, the whole of the case. 1. The mine-owner. 2. The 
ship-owner ; and, 3. The coal-merchant. From the incessant works 
at the mines, and the clashing interests of the proprietors of at least 
an hundred collieries, he infers the impossibility of combination in 
the first instance ; and, from taking a view of the state of the carrying 
trade, he infers an equal impossibility of the existence of any im- 
portant monopoly among the ship-owners. As to the poor coal- 
merchant, Mr. Hills exonerates him from the charge of keeping up 
the price of the article in which he deals, by the simple circum- 
stance of its bulkiness; since he rarely has convenient space for 
stewing away two or three thousand chaldrons. 

Mr. H. does not advert to the question which has been often put : 
Do the mines at Neweastle continue to be ag productive as usual ; 
an 
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and have not steam-engines, gas-lights, &c. increased the demand? 
but, if his facts be accurate, he has at least given a powerful reason 
for the recent high price of coals, and has afforded good grounds 
for believing that measures will be taken to equalize the supply to the 


demand, when, in course, prices will fall. Moy. . 


Art. 36. Tales for Cottagers, accommodated to the present Condition 
of the Irish Peasantry. By Mary Leadbetter and Elizabeth 
Shakleton. 12mo. 3s.6d. Boards. Gale and Co. 1814. 
These tales display the character and phraseology of the poorer 

Irish, and the lessons which they convey may be useful to readers of 

both nations. ‘The story intitled Zemper is particularly well ima- 

gined, and The Scotch Ploughman has several touches of real humour 
and feeling: but our approbation of this volume extends not to the 
drama with which it closes, called Honesty the best Policy, since this 
composition is strained and confused ; though it contains one strikin 
conversation, namely, that in which the Gone family lament their 
disgrace, and reproach each other as having caused it. 

We noticed a few verbal errors, such as, (p. 64.) * The best of all 
calculation is to ive as to have a well grounded hope of more perma- 
nent felicity ;? (p. gz.) ‘industry and economy /eads to wealth; 


rough and common industry produce rough plenty,’ &c. NS Bay. 


; SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 37. 4 Thanksgiving Sermon preached August 1. 1813, at the New 
Meeting-House in Birmingham, on Occasion of the Act exempting 
the Impugners of the Doctrine of the Trinity from certain Dis- 
abilities and Penalties. By John Kentish. 8vo. 1s. Johnson and Co. 


Art. 38. The Exercise of the Secial Principle in Religion : preached at 
the’ Unitarian Chapel, in Artillery-lane, London, Juner. 1814, 
before the Members and Supporters of the Unitarian Fund. By 
John Kentish. 8vo. 1s. Johnson and Co. 

In the first of these discourses, the preacher very neatly traces the 
progress of religious liberty since the Reformation, notices with 
sentiments of loyalty the extension of the tolerant principle during the 
reign of our present venerable sovereign; and, as an Unitarian, 
warmly rejeices with his brethren on the late act of the legislature 
which assigns, to those who believe in the absolute unity of God, 
and deny a trinity of persons in the Godhead, equal privileges with 
other Protestant Dissenters. After having expressed his grateful 
feelings, and complimented his country on its growing liberality, 
Mr. Kentish concludes with some sensible reflections, which we have 
read with pleasure, but which we have not room to transcribe. 

In the second discourse, Mr. K. makes some just remarks on the 
union of the social with the religious principle. *¢ If,’ says he, 
¢ religion consists in love to God and love to man, it consists in the 
cultivation and exercise of social feelings; and the doctrine of Christ 
is especially calculated to aid every innocent and useful purpose for 
which human beings come together in society. It even requires its 
friends to associate in order to present the homage it enjoins, to avow 
the truths it: teaches, to instruct others in its principles, = to 
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diffuse the knowlege and influence of it through the world” On 
this ground, he exhorts his Unitarian brethren to associate as a 
society or church for the benefits of devotion and instruction ; not 


forgetting those prudent proceene which are necessary to give 
perpetuity to any system o 


Art. 39. The Prospect of se a aud universal Peace, a Thanks- 
giving Sermon for the Conclusion of Peace with France; preached 
at Essex-street Chapel, July 3. 1814. By Thomas Belsham, 
Minister of the Chapel. S8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnson and Co. 

Not Lord Castlereagh himself can contemplate the late treaty of 
peace with France with more satisfaction than Mr. Belsham; ex- 
cepting the unhappy clause which sanctions to the French the 
revival of the slave-trade for at least the next five years. We 
rejoice, as much as this intelligent preacher can do, in the glorious 
circumstance that the powers of Europe have agreed to sheath the 
devouring sword: but we are not aware.that the state, to which some 


nations have returned, is a reason for such high-flown exultations as 


those which have been expressed on the present occasion. We cannot 
refrain from lamenting that, after an enormous waste of British 
blood and British treasure in the deliverance of Spain, our victories 
have driven the enemy beyond the Pyrenees only to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the return of the Inquisition, and of the most oppressive 
despotism. As conquerors of Spain, which the British may be con- 
sidered to have been, it is surely matter of regret that our splendid 
achievements in that quarter have been worse than thrown away, as 
far as the people of Spain are concerned. — Strictures also might be 
made on the peace, in reference to the new partition of Europe to 
which it leads: but this is not a proper place for them. It is justly 
observed by Mr. B. that ‘ the events of the two preceding years are 
unparalleled in history ;? and that we have cause for rejoicing that 
a portentons and devouring despotism has been crushed by the efforts 
of the allies: but, if the whole of the kingdom of Poland be added 
to the already enormous Russian empire, the balance of power, for 
which our statesmen are so sollicitous, is not a little disturbed. We 
cannot think that peace is so firmly established as Mr. B. imagines 
it to be; nor can we flatter ourselves with the prospect of perpetual 
and universal tranquillity from what he terms ‘ the accelerated march 
of human improvement.” A good man may amuse himself with 
hoping that the evils of war will in due time be exterminated, and 
may support himself in this idea by adverting, as Mr. B. does, to 
the infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of God: but ne 
questions here occur. Why did infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness permit these evils in the first instance? and, if they were per- 
mitted for the production of the greatest possible good, must not 
these, to us, seeming discords, be “ harmony not understood?” 
Metaphysicians, who speculate on the Divine attributes, undertake 
to discover the secrets of God’s administration, and tell us that he 
never chooses ‘ evil for its own sake:’ but they should also tell us 
why he, as an omnipotent being, is ever bound to choose it? Hawks 
have made war on pigeons, and men on each other, ever since the 
eveation ; and is there any probability that the nature of man will 


change, 


religion, as a visible church. Mo “oy . 
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change, any more than the nature of hawks ? — Though it be pleas. 
ing to contemplate, with Mr. B., ¢ the rational, moral, and improve- 
able nature of man,’ yet his pride, his passions, and his self-interest, 
must for ever obstruct this improvement. In all human affairs, a con- 
* tinual action and re-action will be found, which must render the at- 
tainment of absolute perfection impossible. We may~make certain 
approximations to it 3 and the interest of human nature requires us to 
encourage exertions in this direction: but man and the world which he 
inhabits must be greatly. changed, before peace can be perpetual and 
universal. How the glowing language of prophecy is to be inter- 
preted, and how far the general prevalence of Christianity will con. 
tribute to sweeten and purify the itercourses of society, we under- 
take not to decide : but we must desire our readers to recollect that 
the strong figurative languege of eastern prophecy may not be inter- 
preted literally ; and that Christianity can no otherwise operate in 
future towards the improvement of human morals, -than by offering; 














which it does at present, the purest of all instruction. Mo : 


Art. 40. On the Sanctification of the Lord’s Day. By the Rev. 
James Rudge, A.B. 8vo. pp. 25. 1s. Rivingtons. 

The first day of the week was consecrated to public worship in 
the primitive church, and was denominated “* The Lord’s Day :” 
but it was never called the Sabbath, which is a name given to the last 
day of the week. Mr. Rudge, though he is aware of this fact, 
often uses the terms as synonimous, and applies to the Lord’s day 
those passages which belong to the Jewish sabbath. In strict reason- 
ing, this is not admissible, but in a popular address it may be par- 
doned. The preacher’s lamentation is that ‘scarcely any man re- 

ects the Lord’s day as the Lord’s day should be respected ;’ let 
him, however, recollect that the vest which the institution of the sab- 
bath enjoins does not strictly belong to the Lord’s day, which may 
be appropriated to religious worship without adopting those rigid 
rules which the Jews observe in keeping their seventh day. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

Humanus expresses the great interest which he felt in reading the 
account of Mr. Nield’s details respecting our prisons, in the last 
Number of the M. Ry; and he intimates a wish that greater circu- 
lation could be -given'to them, than the manner in which that work 
has been. published seems likely to insure. . For this purpose, he 
suggests that an abridgment of the volume might be advantageously 
formed, and more. widely diffused : .a hint which we recommend to 
the consideration of those in whom the property of the work is now 
vested. 








X.Y. Z..is received, but we cannot at present make any reply te 
the contents of this letter. 7.” 





“#g* The Apprnnix to Vol. Ixxv. of the Monthly ‘ Review: is 
published with this Number, and contains numerous articles ip Fe- 
REIGN LITERATURE, with the General Title, Index, &e: 
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